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MORE HONEY. 





BETTER PRICES. | 





WE HAVE TOLD YOU SOME THINGS 


——ABOUT THE—— 


DANZENBAKER HIVE 


FOR COMB HONEY. 








NOW SEE WHAT OTHERS SAY. 











MORE 


HONEY, 


MORE 
HONEY 
AND 
BETTER 
PRICES, 


UNION BRIDGE, MD. 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 

Gentlemen:—I saw in a recent issue of your paper 
that you haveade artment called *‘Reports Encourag- 
ing.” I shall send you my report. 

I use the Danzenbaker hiv and will give you report 
of the same, as the few dovetailed hives that I use do 
not compare atall withthe Danzenbaker. One colony 
gave me over one hundred pounds No. 1 white honey 
and the rest averaged about sixty, with an increase by 
natural swarming of one hundred percent. A friend 
of mine who uses all sorts and kinds of hives in his 
apiary succeeded in making scarcely enough honey to 
pay for the foundation used in the sections. This was 
about two miles from my apiary. Long live the Dan- 
zenbaker hive !_ It is just the thing for this locality. 

Yours truly, 
J. B. HOLLOPETER. 


MALLET CREEK, O., Sept. 25, 1902. 

I have now 250 colonies of bees, of which 170 are in 
the Danzenbaker hives, and shall have all my bees in 
Danzenbaker hivesnext spring. During this past poor 
season, 30 or 40 of the colonies in the Danzenbaker 
hives gave over 100 lbs. surplus. On the average I get 
more than double the amount of honey from these 
colonies that I do from those in the old chaff hives. 
With a 7-1nch telescopic cover, the Danzenbaker hive 
winters the bees better than the chaff hives. 

VERNON BURT. 

I have used both square and tall sections in all my 
apiaries five years, and know from practical experi- 
ence that it will pay to discard the 4% sections, and 
use only 4x5 sections, and the Danzenbaker hive with 
the fence separator. They have made enough more 
this season in the same yard to pay for the hives. I 
have made more money this season per hive than I 
have any previous year in my 15 years of bee-keeping. 
Fifteen of my strongest Danzenbaker hives made me 
atonof honey. Whenit comes to sales I get more 
for the 4x5 sections, and have no work in cleaning 
them. Ishipthemas I take them from the super. 
This is not the case with the 4% section, I make 
honey to sell, and anything that sells the best, and for 
the most money is what I want out of the bee- 
business. S. D. MATTHEWS. 

In Gleanings, p. 931, Dec. 15, 1899. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, N. J., Oct. 6, 1897. 

I have run my hives largely with the Danzenbaker 
sections this year, and shall increase my facilities for 
the Danzenbaker output next year. I sold all my 
fancy clover in Danzenbaker sections, glazed, to two 
fancy grocers in New York, at 20 cts. a section; were 
retailed at 2cts. each. My4¥ sections, unglazed, sold 
to grocers at 12% to 18 cts., retailing 16 cts. I fur- 
nished cartons with the 4%, which cost nearly as 
much as glass. B. F ONDERDONK. 


Feb. 9, 1904. 


BETTER 
PRICES 
FOR 

DANZY, 
HONEY, 


A RECENT 
ORDER. 


64-PAGE 
BOOK. 


SPECIAL 





NOTICE. 








ROCK VALLEY, N. Yy, Feb. 22, 1901. 
My bees gathered no surplus after July 1.‘ I had 
only 1200 lbs., but I obtained a fancy ‘price—15% for 
‘“*Fancy’’ and No. 1 white, and 14% Tod No. 2 here at 
my station for all the Danzenbaker 4x5 plain sections 
used on your hives, while I got only 14 and 13 cts. per 
lb. for the 44%x4Y square sections, and I consider that 
much difference is worth looking after—don’t you? 
The Danzenbaker hives doubled up, two brood-cham- 
bers, are in fine condition, even better than my double- 
walled hives. I intend to build a bee-cellar and work 
off my doble-walled hives as fast as I can, and get 
the Danzenbaker hives. Very truly yours, 

J. 1,. HAIGHT. 
_ It is not claimed that so large an advance in price as 
is mentioned above can usually be obtainea for honey 
in Danzenbaker sections, but because it is more uni- 
formly fancy grade, and of general better appearance 
it commands the highest prices and a more ready sale 
in a dull market than ordinary honey. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, Feb. 3, 1904. 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. Ag ALP 
_ Dear Sirs:- Please ship to me as soon as convenient: 
500 Danzy. AD64M hives. Yours, 
een ¥e WALTER S. POUDER. 
{This is in addition to all other orders.) 


Mr. Danzenbaker's little book, ‘‘Facts About Bees,” 
containing 70 pages, giving full particulars regarding 
this hive and system, is indeed full of facts. If one 
follows the directions clear through, he is sure to pro- 
duce a strictly first-class article of comb honey, pro- 
viding of course there is any honey to be had. “This 


eg apd little book will be sent free to all who apply 
it. 


_ Bee-keepers are raising honey for the money there 
is in it, or for the pleasure they get out of it. It is 
conceded by all who have tried this system that it is 
highly profitable. Reading over letters from the 
users of this hive who tell of securing large crops of 
honey almost free from propolis makes us think that 
the bee-keeper who is in the business for pleasure 
would be highly gratified with the hive also. What is 
more satisfying than to take off well-filled supers of 
snow-white sections free from the propolis that is 
so often found on sections in cases that are poorly 


constructed and adapted for the production of a fancy 
article? i 


The great popularity of the Danzenbaker hive has 
brought the shallow brood-frame and the tall plain 
sectionsinto prominence. It must be remembered 
that no other hive contains the essential features of 
the Danzenbaker. Thesuccess of this system depends 
on having everything just right, so you should place 
your order for the Danzenbaker hive with our main 
office, or any of our branches or regular agents. 








BRANCHES: 





CHICAGO, ILL., 144 East Erie St. 
MECHANIC FALLS, ME. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


Main Office and Works, Medina, Ohio, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 1024 Miss. St.| San Antonio, Tex., 488 W. Houston. 


VHILADELPHIA, PA.,10 Vine St.; HAVANA CUBA, San Ignacio. 


| Washington, D. C., 1200 Md. Av.,S.W 


(See list of Jobbing Agents in American Bee Journal, Jan. 7, page 2.) 
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Editorial Comments 











The Third Double Number. 


Yes, this is the third double number of the American Bee Journal 
for this year. It completes the report of the last Chicago-Northwest- 
ern conyention. We would like to continue these double-size copies 
once a month, but the increased expense will hardly allow it, we fear. 
3ut judging from the amount of copy we still have on hand we may 

e compelled to ‘‘double up’? some more. However, it will depend a 
good deal upon the way renewal subscriptions comein. Also new 
subscriptions. If the financial end of the office can stand the extra ex- 
pence, we will be glad to get out some more double numbers of the 
Bee Journal. Will all those whose subscriptions expire please renew 
promptly? And, if possible, get a new subscriber to send along with 
the renewal. 





Queen’s Duty to Lay Drone-Eggs. 

J. M. U. says in the British Bee Journal: ‘* We have to recognize 
the fact that it is part of the queen’s duty to lay a certain number 
of drone-eggs, and that we can not prevent her doing so, whether by 
ising full sheets of foundation or any other means.”’ 





Failing Competition in Bee-Keeping. 


Anitem on this subject, which appeared on page 131, has called 
forth the following from one of the Bee Journal family: 


Under the head of ‘‘ Failing Competition,’’ I see it is claimed that 
it costs the farmer bee-keeper more to produce his honey than he sells 
it for. As I consider myself to come under the head of ‘ farmer bee- 

eepers,”’ I don’t like the idea that I should be producing honey at a 
loss; neither do I see why it should beso. I should like to see that 
point explained, and, what is of more importance, a way shown to 
remedy this state of affairs, if it is proven tu be a fact. 


There are very few bee-keepers, or rather bee-keeping farmers, 
here who use movable-frame hives and produce either section or ex- 
tracted honey, and the demand for section honey is far in excess of the 
supply. Thechunk honey produced in the old-fashioned gum offers 
practically no competition—I can get 15 centsa section by selling 


lirect to consumers, or 1244 cents from commission merchants; but so 
. H. Koenrz. 


far | can sell all I produce to private trade. 


Notwithstanding our good friend says very properly, that he con- 
ers himself in the class of farmer bee-keepers, notice is hereby 
ved on him that he is distinctly out of theclass referred to on page 

in which is the farmer ‘‘ who takes his honey to the market and 
sit forwhat he can get,’’ meaning, thereby, that he sells it for any 

price offered, without regard to value. Moreover, the opening 
ence rules him out, which says, ‘‘ the pity of it being that the very 
who need them most will never see them,’’ because they never 
bee-paper. Not the least esteemed portion of the Bee Journal 
y isthat portion made up of well-informed farmers who use up-to- 
methods in obtaining honey and secure up-to-date prices. Un- 
inately, however, there are too many like those our friend men- 
and he is specially favored if their crude product chopped out 
ms ‘* offers practically no competition.”’ Elsewhere the competi- 
s real hard to meet, for with too many honey is honey, and when 


| any kind of honey is put on the market at a ’way-down price, all other 
kinds of honey are expected to meet that price. The best remedy, 
perhaps, is the one that our friend has applied—educating the public 
to understand the difference between the poorest and the best, thus 
producing a demand for only the best. 





Slumgum for Rheumatism. 


In Praktischer Wegweiser a plaster of slumgum spread on cloth is 
said to be excellent for rheumatism. 





Can a Bee-Keeper Afford to Do Without a Bee-Paper ? 


In these pages the necessity fora bee-book or text-book on bee- 
keeping has been frequently urged, the beginner being advised that if 
there be any preference in the matter the bee-book should come before 
the bee-paper. There is no desire to make any less emphatic the 
necessity for the book, but it would be a serious mistake to suppose 
that a book is all-sufficient. The book lays the foundation for a 
thorough understanding of the paper, the latter supplementing the 
instructions of the former, making clear the points not fully under- 
stood by the beginner, and keeping both beginner and veteran fully 
informed as to the constant progress being made from week to week 
or from month to month. Getting the book and doing without the 
paper would be just a little like getting a team and plow withouta 
man to drive. 

A letter lately received from a farmer with several colonies of 
bees, says he would like to have a bee-paper, but he has so many agri- 
cultural journals that he does not feel like spending money for a paper 
devoted wholly to bees. Possibly the thought is, that if it contained 
something besides bee-talk he could better afford it. But its exclusive 
character is the thing that gives its value. The bee-departments of 
most agricultural papers—if, indeed, they have any such department— 
are, for the most part, presided over by some editor who knows little 
about bees, and too often the information given is ludicrously mislead- 
ing. The farmer is not in much danger of having too many agricul- 
tural journals, but no matter how many he has,if he has no more 
than two colonies of bees, he can not afford to do without a paper 
specially devoted to their management. Even with no more than two 
colonies, the difference made in his honey crop will keep up his sub- 
scription—sometimes many times over. 





A Drone Caught Gathering Honey. 


It is possible that if the eyes of bee-keepers were more constantly 
wide open some things that are generally considered outside the range 
of possibilities would be found to occur, if infrequently, still fre- 
quently enough to be placed in the category of things possible. There 
is perhaps some hesitancy to mention exceptional occurrences lest 
one’s veracity be questioned. Yet it is not always the part of wisdom 
to dispute a thing merely because it may not have come within one’s 
range of vision. For yearsit was the belief that under no circum- 
stances would more than one queen be tolerated in a colony, which 
belief might have continued to this day if clipping the queen’s wings 
had not made it easy to detect the presence of an intruding queen. 
Now it is known to be so common that any bee-keeper of considerable 
experience is pretty sure to have met numerous instances of a division 
of maternal duties. 

Ordinarily, a queen will not 





demean herself to sting anything 
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less than royalty, but within late years this rule has been 
found to be not without exception. 

On page 11 mention was made of a drone observed 
in the act of gathering pollen, which mention has called 
out a somewhat similar observation made by one this 
side the water, although the knowledge thereof has been 
hidden in his own bosom, lo these many years. Among 
those who know him, the word of James A. Green, 
formerly of Illinois, but now of Colorado, will pass cur- 
rent without challenge. He writes: 


Very few have seen drones perform any labor, and 
doubtless most bee-keepers would scoff at the idea. I 
have never seen drones working on flowers, but I have 
seen a drone gathering honey. 

Several years ago, just before the honey-flow from 
clover began, I had set out for the bees to work on, a 
quantity of cappings from some extracting done during 
the winter. As I watched the bees working busily lick- 
ing up the candied honey, I noticed among them a drone, 
apparently as industriously engaged as any of them. 
After watching him for several minutes, to make sure 
that be was really gathering honey, I caught him and 
put him intoa vial of alcohol, thinking I might send 
him to some microscopist interested in the anatomy 
of bees, to seeif all his organs were normal. 1 have 
never done this, but have the drone yet, at the service of 
any one who is competent to make such an examination, 
and wishes to do so. 

The subject is probably of little practical value, and 
yet who can tell what might be the result if we could 
mate our queens to drones enterprising enough to gather 
honey for themselves. J. A. GREEN. 


The question arises whether it is from lack of enter- 
prise or from physical disability that a drone does not 
help himself to honey. Has any one else ever known a 
drone to take his meals in any other way except directly 
from the mouth of a worker ? 





Seeeeees 








Miscellaneous Items 











Among the Callers at this office recently were E. K. Meredith, 
of Kane Co.; W. H. H. Stewart, of Whiteside Co.; E. E. Starkey, of 
Cook Co.; and F. Grabbe, of Lake Co.—all of Illinois. 

Prof. A. 
11, as follows: 


J. Cook, of Los Angeles Co., Calif., wrote us March 


‘* We have had anotherrain. We have had so little this winter 
that all, especially bee-keepers, have felt blue. But these late rains 
may yet give us success. We shall be happy to meet just such a dis- 
appointment.”’ 


**Memories of the Wisconsin and Other Poems” is the 
title of a booklet of poems written by Mr. Harry.Lathrop, one of Wis- 
consin’s favorite bee-keeping sons, who, for several years lately, has 
been ‘* dropping intorhbythm ”’ occasionally. It contains 64 pages, 6x9 
inches in size. It is handsomely illustrated, and beautifully printed. 
Harry Lathrop, Bridgeport, Wis. 


Price, 50 cents. 


A Milk and Honey Land.—In a Glasgow Sunday-school 
the lesson bore on the land of Canaan, where it is spoken of as a land 
flowing with milk and honey. 

‘* What do you think a land flowing with milk and honey would 
be like?’ asked the lady teacher. 

‘‘ Tt would be awfu’ sticky,’’ responded a wee chap at the foot of 


the class. 
‘Sea eaeeee: 


The Apiary and Extracting-Room of Louis C. Koehler, 
of Manitowoc Co., Wis., are shown this week. When sending the 
pictures, Mr. Koehler wrote as follows: 


The two viewsherewith show our apiary and the extracting-room 
in the honey-house. Here you can see our two 10-frame honey-ex- 
tractors. In the back room we have honey storage-tanks. The cans 
by the stairway are our 50-pound market-cans, of which we have 12. 

During the season of 1903 we had a crop of 15,000 pounds of honey, 
which we received from 252 colonies. This was all sold direct to the 
consumer. 

The round hive shown in the apiary is made of 3-inch cedar staves. 
The diameter of the brood-chamber is 14 inches, and it is 18 inches 














EXTRACTING-ROOM OF LOUIS C. KOEHLER. 


high. It had on two 10-frame supers during the honey-flow, each of 
which was extracted five times. Wereceived from that colony 280 
pounds of honey. Louis C. KoEHLER. 


Mr. Gus Dittmer, of Augusta, Wis., wrote us March 15 that 
he expected to start the first comb-foundation machine in two or three 
days, and the others within another week. He will run all machines 
full capacity, with plenty of help, until he has disposed of all back 
orders. He expects torun out from 1000 to 1200 pounds daily until 
caught up. He will then be able to take care of all orders very 
promptly after that. This would indicate that Mr. Dittmer is recover- 
ing very rapidly from his recent fire. 

Seeaaaeaar 

Joining the National—A Correction. —On page 186, in my 
reply to ** California,’’ I tell him, ‘‘ to become a member of that Asso- 
ciation...... will only cost you a dollara year, and perhaps heavy 
lawyers’ fees.’’ I don’t know whether I wrote it that way, or whether 
one of those malicious type-setters was improving the opportunity to 
take out a grudge against me, but this is to inform ‘ California” 
that it is by no means such an expensive business to break into the 
membership of the National, and he will get my intended meaning if 
he will insert the little word ‘‘save’’ between ‘‘ perhaps” and 
** heavy.”’ C. C. MILLER. 


Beware of the Buzz-Saw.—W. H. Laws, of Bee Co., Tex.., 


wrote us March 7, as follows: 





Mr. W. C. Nutt, of Iowa, but recently located here, who has been 
a subscriber to the American Bee Journal for nearly 30 years, has just 
now suffered the loss of his first two fingerson the left hand in a buzz 
saw. He desiresme to say to all persons who are rigging up machin 
ery to manufacture their own supplies, to beware of the buzz-saw ! 

W. H. Laws. 

So here is another argument against home-made hivés. Of course, 
itis nota very effective argument except in the case of the bee 
keeper who is so unfortunate as to lose some of his fingers when tr) 
ing to make his own hives. 


:Seeaaeeae 


The Farmer as an Advertiser. -In looking over some of 
our exchange publications, we ran across the following paragraph. 
taken from Hoard’s Dairyman: 


THE FARMER HAS MANY THINGS TO SELL, AND SHOULD ADVERTISE 


The farmer pays but little attention to advertising. He is n: 
used to it, and has not good judgment as to what it will do for him 
A few years ago a neighbor had a fine four-year-old Guernsey bull tha 
he wanted to sell to prevent inbreeding. All that the stock-yards pe: 
ple in this city would pay for the animal was $40. We told him that 
the stock-yard was no market for breeding animals. The men to se 
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t kind of stock to were the men who want them for breeding pur- 
es. We suggested a small advertisement in the Dairyman, but 
en we told him it would cost him $5, he took fright at once. He 
id not look beyond that $5. Finally we coaxed him to try it, and 
received a bushel of letters, finally selling the bull for $70, and had 
-end back several drafts to those who were too late with their 
mey. He made $25 by the investment, or 500 percent. Last 
itumn we had 460 bushels of fine two-rowed Bavarian barley to sell. 
All the buyers in this vicinity would pay was 55 cents. A small adver- 
-ement in the Dairyman has sold 430 bushels at $1.25 per bushel. A 
few years ago we persuaded three farmers near this city, who had each 
a half-dozen or so nice Jersey and Guernsey heifer calves, to advertise 
them. Answers came from a dozen States, and they all wentina 
bunch to a purchaser in Idaho. Farmers do not often enough try to 
co-operate in this way. Somebody must come along and urge them 
nto it. Good profitcan often be made on products of the farm, like 
seed-grain, dairy cattle, well-bred pigs and fowls, by advertising them 
in a good farm paper, and especially in the local paper. The paper is 
a go-between that should be used more than it is. Farmers should use 
yood business judgment as well as merchants and manufacturers. It 
is more than half the battle to be a good seller. 


Most bee-keepers are farmers. Undoubtedly they have many 
things that they could sell to other farmer bee-keepers, aside from 
their honey, bees, or beeswax. We have found that bee-keepers are 
so constituted that they prefer to patronize each other whenever they 
can do so. In view of this fact,no doubt many bee-keepers would 
find it to their decided advantage to advertise in the bee-papers. The 
illustrations contained in the foregoing paragraph are very plain. They 
all show that it paysthe farmers to advertise. It pays them well. 
It will pay readers of the American Bee Journal to advertise in it, we 
are very sure, if, of course, they have anything to dispose of. If Dr. 
Miller, for instance, had 50 or 100 bushels of excellent seed potatoes 
forsale, there is no doubt many of our readers who would be very 
glad to buy of him. Especially would this be the case if the buyers 
were not very far away from where Dr. Miller lives. 


The principal things we have for sale at the present time are the 
American Bee Journal and bee-books. We are entirely out of the 
bee-supply business, so we do not expect to come into competition 
with our advertisers in that line as heretofure. The field is entirely 
clear to them so far as we are concerned. This being the case, we 
have no doubt that many of the smaller bee-supply dealers who have 
not been advertising in the Bee Journal will find that it will pay them 
todoso. Already a number of dealershave taken space in our col- 
umns who were not represented before, and also many of our former 
advertisers are using increased space. We believe they will all find 
that it will pay them thus to patronize the advertising columns of the 
American Bee Journal. All its readers are bee-keepers. They sub- 
scribe for it because it pays them to do so. It is all bees. No side- 
issues appear in its columns. It is issued weekly, and comes regu- 
larly, not having been even late except once in 20 years. Its adver- 
tisers are clean, honorable people. They are all out for a square deal. 
They have goods for sale that readers of the American Bee Journal 
require. And many of our readers have things for sale that other 
readers no doubt would be glad to buy. Why not exchange, and thus 
each be a benefit to the other? 


We trust those who are intersted will read again the paragraph 
that we have copied at the beginning of this editorial, and will act 
upon the suggestions there offered. It will bea help all around—the 
advertisers will be helped, the purchasers will be helped, and the old 
American Bee Journal will be helped. Why not let the latter intro- 

ce the other two to each other through an advertisement? Our 
advertising rates will be furnished on application to this office. 
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Some Expert Opinion 


‘In the multitude of counsellors there is safety.”-—BrsLe. 











Free-Hanging Frames. 
if for some reason you were to start in anew to keep bees, and 
obliged to get an entirely new outfit— 


o= 7.—Would you use a free-hanging frame? If so, why? 
it, why? 


\. E. France (Wis.)—Yes. Easiest to handle. 
STACHELHAUSEN (Tex.)—Yes! (See Ques. 8.) 


T. Perrit (Ont.)—-Yes, with staple-spacers. More convenient. 





Geo. W. Bropseck (Calif.)—Yes. 
and no restriction in spacing. 


G. M. DoouitTLe (N. Y.)—Yes. Because, all things taken into 
consideration, it proves best in my hands. 


E. E. Hasty (Ohio)—Yes. So handy. But if I worked on migra- 
tory plans I should want something less free. 


Mrs. L. Harrison (Ill.)—Our Langstroth frame fits into notches 
at the top of tbe hive, and are all equally spaced. 


P. H. Etwoop (N. Y.)—No, not so good to move. We move our 
bees out in the spring, and back again in the fall. 


R. L. TayLor (Mich.)—No. Because I don’t like a rattle-box for 
a hive; and because there is waste space outside the end- bars. 


E. 8. Lovesy (Utah)—Yes, because they are easy to manipulate, 
and if they are self-spacing, with care there is no need of killing the 
bees. 


J. M. Hampavueu (Calif.)—Yes, anda plain one at that. No Hoff. 
man self-spacing, for they are an absolute detriment to easy and rapid 
menipulation. 


EvGEne Secor (Ilowa)—A hanging, self-spacing frame. They are 
easily moved, but more perfectly spaced than one is likely to leave 
them if one trusts his eye. 


C. DavEeNPoRT (Minn.)—No. It takes too much time and work to 
space them correctly, andif you wish to move a hive they have to be 
fastened in place some way. 


Pror. A. J. Coox (Calif.)—I should. It is more easy to manipu- 
laie, is less likely to kill bees, andis simple. Simplicity is a good 
motto in hive-construction. 


Jas. A. Stone ([ll.)—If you mean free of spacers, my answer is 
yes. Because the greatest obstruction to returning a frame was the 
spacer. Have torn mine all out. 


C. P. Dapant (Ill.)—Yes. by all means; because it is the safest 
for the bees, and the easiest to handle. I would not use spacers ex- 
cept such as were a part of the hive-body, and notof the frames. 


J. A. GREEN (Colo.)—No. Because I want the frames properly 
spaced at all times, and a hive that can be handled any side up with- 
out coming to pieces, and that is ready for hauling at all times by 
simply closing it up. 

E. Wuitcoms (Nebr.)—Yes. Ido not care to have the frames in- 
cumbered by anything. If hanging free they will hang plumbif the 
hive is set anywhere near level; the conditions inside will be good buth 
for the occupants and the handler. 


Wm. Rourie (Ariz.)—I think not. I prefer the Hoffman self- 
spacing frame; it is just as easy to handle, more accurately spaced, 
and can be handled in pairs, if desired. In moving bees they are just 
the thing—always in place, no smashing bees, etc. 


C. H. DispBern (Ill.)—No, sir, too hard, and often impossible, to 
get them out of hives when old, and crowded with bees. No more 
hanging frames for me—need too much spacing, and it is so pleasant 
to find a hive you wish to open with the combs all in a bunch. 


G. W. Demaree (Ky.)—Yes, all the time. Why? Because they 
can be manipulated much easier, more rapidly, aod are not half as 
trying to the bad temper of the apiarist as is the ‘ bee-glued,”’ ** bee- 
stucktast,’”’ “*chock-up”’ *‘ fixed’’ frame. Why? That’s all. 


Dr. C. C. Mriuer (I[ll.)—No. I don’t want to have to spend time 
to try to get frames at something like equal distances apart. I don’t 
want to have bottom-bars at all sorts of distances. I want hives ready 
to haul at a minute’s notice without having to fasten the frames. 


ADRIAN Getaz (Tenn.)—Yes. In order to spread them a little 
when taking out the first frame, anc also to set them so as to admit, 
when necessary, some queen-cages between the frames. For the same 
reasons I want them spread not less than 1}¢ inches apart from center 
to center. 


Rev. M. Manin (Ind.)—I1l greatly prefer a free-hanging frame. 
For me it is much more easily manipulated, and kills fewer bees. 
have several times made fixed frames, but in every case I have dis- 
carded them, cutting out the combs and putting them into the loose- 
hanging frames. 


O. O. PoprPLeTon (Fla.)—No. I use close fitting top-bars, which 
gives me the advantages of self-spacing frames, honey-boards, freedom 
from burr-combs, allin one. I can manipulate them easier and more 
rapidly than | can loose-hanging frames. A minor advantage is the 
less danger of being stung. 


Dr. J.P. H. Brown (Ga.)—I would use a free-hanging frame 
with the ends of top-bars close fitting. Such arrangement of top bar 
makes the frames self-spacing—they can more easily be handled, and 
if necessary shoved from one side of the brood chamber to the other 
without lifting from the hive. 


Mrs J.M. Nuut (Mo.)—I think I would probably, more from 
force of habit than for any other reason. Hard to get out of old ruts. 
I have had some trouble with self-spacers, in the way of disfiguring 
combs. I think the free-hanging frames can be the more rapidly 
manipulated. My colonies being wintered on the summer stands, are 
very seldom moved. The question would assume a different shape, or 
rather would have a different meaning, did I practice cellar-wintering, 
or migratory bee keeping. 


R. C. A1k1n (Colo.)—If I used a deep frame I would hang it, but 
if a shallow one I would stand it. To get results one must manipulate, 
and a standing frame is not nearly so easy to manipulate as a hanger. 
For a deep self-spacer the Hoffman is probably as good as anything. I 
despise nails and such. I am about ‘‘on the fence’’ as to whether to 
use loose or self-spacers in the deep frame. The loose style will not 
hang true, and the Hoffman is harder to handle unless you keep them 


Less trouble in handling, 
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atit so they can not get burred and glued so they have'o be broken 
to get the first one out. ut I head off the trouble by using two dum- 
mies or followers with the Hoffman, one on either side. It is simply a 
nuisance, the way the factories send out hives, the 8’s have too much 
room for the follower, and the 10’s too little; Root would grunt and 


fume no little to get one of bis flimsy followers out of a 10-frame hive 
after it has been there a year unmolested; and out, it would be only 


kindling. Use two dummies and 9 frames in the 10-frame hive. 








Srrrrrrirriiri iit) 


Contributed Articles 








No. 3.—Comb or Extracted Honey—Which? 


BY C. P. DADANT. 





HOPE the reader may not become tired of my discussion 
of the above subject; I aim to give all the points in my 
thoughts in as few words as possible. 

In my experience, the production of comb honey is more 
expensive than that of extracted honey, that is, there is more 
labor required for the same result. Probably many begin- 
ners will be astonished at this statement, for surely extracting 
is a work that is entirely avoided when producing comb honey. 
But if we are well fixed for either work, I believe that I can 
show clearly that there is economy of labor in extracting. 
When you produce comb honey you have a fresh lot of sec- 
tions to prepare every season. They must be put together, 
the foundation must be inserted in them before the crop. 
They must be put onat the right time, neither too early nor 
too late, for the bees will soil them if they are put on too 
early, and they will swarm morethan ever if they are put 
on too late. 

In order to avoid what is called ‘‘travel-stains’’ on the 
honey—made by the bees traveling back and forth over the 
sealed sections—they must be removed as quickly as possi- 
ble when fully sealed. The practical comb-honey producer 
watches his bees daily, and is ever ready to take off sections 
and put on more. He is tied down to his bees. With this 
care on his hands, it is almost impossible for one person to 
care for more than one or two apiaries, if they are large. 

When the crop is over, the sections must be scraped, 
sorted or graded, and put away in shipping-cases. 

As there is more swarming than with the production of 
extracted honey, there is more labor on that score and more 
watching necessary. With the production of extracted 
honey, after the first year or two, when you have fully sup- 
plied your bees with the needed extracting frames, you have 
those extracting frames and supers all ready, at the end of 
the season, for the next crop. At the beginning of the new 
crop, or a little before, you place the supers on the hives— 
one, two, three supers to the colony as the case may require. 
After that only an occasional visit is needed, until the crop 
is over, to add more supers if any of the hives get crowded. 
The crop over, you extract all at one time, and two or three 
days will suffice for an entire apiary of 100 colonies. 


It is true that at this time you need help, but this help 
does not have to be skilled help, though persons who are 
accustomed to the work do better than novices. But we 
have never yet seen the hired man who could not do his 
share when extracting honey unless he was so afraid of the 
bees that one sting would drive him away. The lack of 
adequate help was one of the main reasons of our abandon- 
ing the production of comb honey. We had a thousand 
things to do at that time, and never could spare more than 
one man till the harvest is over. Too many irons in the 
fire! But by the help of a large stock of extracting combs, 
we have never needed to let the irons burn while attending 
to other things. 

There is an additional work, however, in the production 
of the extracted honey, if one wishes to reach the top price, 
and that is, putting it upin small packages. Cans, jars, 
bottles, pails, and wooden or paper packages help the sale. 
But the price at which the honey sells when put up in these 
different retail packages is increased to such an extent that 
we may well spend our time in preparing it in this way. 
The intrinsic price of extracted honey is much less than 
that of comb honey, and that is one of the objections 
against its production, of which I will speak later. But 
when we put it up in these small packages we decrease this 
different in price, and that of course may be credited to the 
labor which has been employed in putting it up. 





The time of honey-sales—October to January—is the 
least busy of the bee-keeper’s year, and he is often glad to 
increase his income by preparing his crop for retail in this 
manner. We have never neglected this side of the business 
of honey-production, and if any of our readers has a surplus 
of extracted honey which gives him some concern for its 
disposal at renumerative prices, let him try our method of 
putting it up in small packages, and drumming it at home 
among his acquaintances and in the groceries of his neigh- 
borhood. Too many of our apiarists send their honey crops, 
whether large or small, to the great centers, where they glut 
the market and are afterwards redistributed among the 
very same consumers to whom these apiarists might have 
sold the product in the first place, with much better results. 

Another objection which we have to comb-honey produc- 
tion, that does not apply to extracted honey, is the necessity 
of keeping many combs that are partly filled, from one sea- 
son to another. In a location where good crops are the rule 
and poor crops the exception, these combs are alwaysa 
small percentage of the entire amount. Usually the same 
sections do not stay over more than one season. But in a 
secondary location, such as we inhabit, it is sometimes nec- 
essary to keep your stock of unfinished combs and sections 
over two or three years. They then become so-stale and 
shopworn that they are unfit to be used, and must be de- 
stroyed. This is an item we do not find in the production 
of extracted honey. If we put the supers on the hives and 
they are not filled, we remove them in the fall and put them 
away again, none the worse for wear, and a little more 
propolis on the joints. We have here more large cornfields, 
wheat and oatfields, and timothy meadows, than anything 
else. Large dairies, with their accompanying pastures full 
of white clover, are the exception. So seasons like the one 
just past are, with us, rare. ; 

When we preduced comb honey we found that we had 
often a large percent of our sections that were unsalable, 
owing to being too much soiled by long usage. The reader 
will understand that I insist on the greater need of being in 
a good location when we want to run forcombhoney. Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and some parts of the North, where both 
basswood and clover abound, are the Eldorado of the comb- 
honey producer. ‘The Californian especially has either 
much honey or none, and his crop is always sure when he 
has plenty of rain. So he knows for certain whether to 
put out a large number of sections for the new crop. 

Hancock Co., Ill. 











Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by Emma M. Witson, Marengo, Il. 








Spring Feeding—Pollen Substitutes, Etc. 


Our bees have wintered well ; all seem strong, and there 
seems to be plenty of sealed stores. 

1. How early would you begin to feed when the bees 
have sealed honey ? 

2. We read that rye-flour is the best substitute for pol- 
len, but in case none can be had what would you feed’ 
How would Graham or buckwheat flour do ? 

3. Does sugar syrup ever cause foul brood ? 

4. Does syrup become tin-poisoned when fed in tin 
pans? (Miss) ANN F. KELLY. 

Hickory Co., Mo. 


1. If the bees have plenty of honey it is a question 
whether it is advisable to feed atall; but if you do, don't 
begin before bees fly freely. 

2. Graham will do, and probably buckwheat. We hav: 
had good success with corn and oats ground together. 

3. No. 

4, I think not. 

Sree stint 


The Primitive Hive vs. the Modern. 


When seen at alittle discance, or when viewed in 
picture, an apiary looks alarmingly like a graveyard ; espe 
cially is this the case when the apiary is situated amon 
trees, reminding the observer of willows and yews. Th! 
resemblance, however, of a hive to a tombstone, seems ' 
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tain only to the hive of modern style, and not to the old 
.w-skep. There is certainly nothing in the shape of the 
ter to suggest such athought. Indeed, quite the opposite 
ea is conveyed. for if we recall the comparison expressed 
Benjamin F. Taylor, our fancy will carry us to the 
t’s old-time garden, where were seen— 


‘‘The hives of a fashion quaint, classic, and old, 
Where the bees went and came with their burdens of gold— 
’Twas an African village of straw-woven cones 
Within humming-range of those myrtle-draped stones.”’ 


For practicability and convenience the hive of to-day is 
undoubtedly superior to the old straw-skep, but for grace- 
fulness of shape and picturesque appearance the straw-skep 
alone possesses this charm. Likewise, a square frame- 
house lacks the picturesqueness of an Indian wigwam. How 
clumsy-looking the one—how graceful appearing the other ! 
We can justly admire the utility of the modern hive,, but its 
architecture fails to inspire us with esthetic thoughts. 
Alas! in this instance, we are as hopelessly destitute of 
poetical ideas as was that country maid whom Touchstone 
vainly wished that the gods had made poetical. 


Dr. C. C. Miller says that ‘* just so far as the bees them- 
selves are concerned, the nearer a hive comes to the globu- 
lar form the better it will suit them, and, in reference to 
this fact, further adds that ‘‘ the old-fashioned straw-skep 
is no doubt a better dwelling-place for bees than any mod- 
ern hive, but it would not suit the bee-keeper.’’ Perhaps, 
too, the spherical form pleases the esthetic ideas of a bee, 
for surely this fairy-like little botanist, familiar with ex- 
quisite curves in flower and leaf, beholds beauty in the 
bending line of the old straw-hive. Pien-entendu—this 
must be true! 

Although the straw-skep is discarded in the apiary of 
the model bee-keeper, yet its image will always be used as 
anemblem of industry. ‘‘A thing of beauty isa joy for- 
ever,’’ therefore the eye loves to dwell upon the simple, 
graceful shape of the old straw-hive, whether we see it 
pictured on the covers or works pertaining to apiculture, on 
the Chart of Freemasonry, or on the State seal of Utah. 
Never, indeed, while the language of symbols is taught will 
this image, with its embodied lesson, ‘‘ pass into nothing- 
ness.”’ 

As our spirit of romance is shocked whenever we think 
of an Indian living elsewhere than in a wigwam, so our 
spirit of poetry always associates the bee as an indweller of 
the old straw-hive. But notwithstanding the poetic side of 
the question, we are truly thankful for movable frames, 
supers and sections, and whether bees abide in modern 
hives, or in those woven of straw, they still sing the same 
old songs that once gladdened the heart of Pan—that same 
old happy hum which Harriet E. Prescott describes as ‘‘ the 
murmuring expression of all pleasant things, the chord of 
sunshine, and perfume, and flowers.”’ 

Wayne Co., Ind. KATE V. AUSTIN. 


Iam told that in Germany to-day, many of the bee- 


keepers—even those that are up-to-date—use hives made of 
straw. 
0 — a 


Mending Smoker-Bellows With Canvas—Trans- 
ferring Bees. 


I. Can a smoker-bellows be fixed with canvas instead of 
leather? If so, how? 
_ 2. Our spring is here, peach and plum trees are in 
bloom, and the bees are at work carrying in pollen and some 
honey. Theyare all healthy, and doing finely. I had to 
teed only two late swarms. We think some have too much 
honey, as they are lying out now. Is there any danger of 
swarming as early asthis? If so, would you advise moving 
some honey ? 
3. We caught a fine swarm in a dry-goods box last year, 
i did not get it transferred ; they nearly filled the box, 
y tar too much to keep them there. Would you advise 
usferring them to a new hive? 
We have a good location here for bees, and are anxious 
arn all we canaboutthem. My son takes the American 
Journal, and we all read it as itis such ahelp. Weare 
ithe North; that is why we are taking the Journal. 
people here are 100 years behind the times. 
<ampasas Co., Tex. Mrs. MELLIE LOWE. 


|. I don’t know, but I donot think it would work. 
2. An occasional swarm comes off in fruit-bloom, but it 
‘tdly advisable to do anything with the honey. 

- Yes, you can transfer any time after fruit-bloom be- 





gins, or you can wait until they swarm, and then transfer 
21 days afterward. 





Working Off Second-Grade Honey. 


As we do not use an extractor, working only for comb 
honey, the past season being so wet and cold our honey was 
somewhat disappointing. The frost killed the maple 
bloom, and the cold rains seemed to affect the apple and 
basswood blossoms; allof the honey was dark, some very 
dark indeed. The raspberry was very good flavor, and sold 
readily, but we ha¢ quite a quantity we strained and used in 
candy and cake making, giving samples to our friends, and 
in this way have done a good deal of advertising, quite a 
number trying honey in their own baking. While we hope 
never to have such a season again, we know we can find 
market for all second grade. We have never had enough 
comb honey to supply customers. 

We have kept bees three seasons. The highest price 
for comb honey has been 25 cents per Ideal section, and 
last season we sold for 15 and 17 cents. 

Monroe Co., N. Y. SARAH B. BOWERMAN. 








Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. 








Feeding at the Rear of the Hive. 


How would it do to take out a piece of the rear cleat of 
the bottom-board so as to use a 2-quart Boardman feeder at 
the rear of the hive, instead of at the entrance ? 

IDAHO. 

ANSWER.—You would succeed very well by taking one 
or more frames of brood with adhering bees, thus forming 
a nucleus and giving a queen to each; but it will be hardly 
advisable to do this before about the time when swarms are 


| likely to issue. 


Some of your views as to bees are hardly according to 
the general belief, and it would be an excellent thing for 
you to get a bee-book in which to study up such things, 
after which your observations would have much more in- 
terest for you. 





increase—Transferring—Perhaps Disease—Hoffman 
Frames vs. Clesea- Fad -Spuats Instead of 
res. 


1. I intend to increase my apiary by the nucleus plan. 
Now after I divide the frames of the old colony among the 3 
hives, I do not wish to put back the old queen that I took 
from the old colony, but a pure Italian. How long after I 
take the nuclei from the old hive is it correct to introduce 
the new queen ? 

2. Ihave 2 coloniesin hives which measure 11'2x13'%x 
12 inches deep, but I wish to transfer them to Langstroth 
hives. How will I proceed to do it, as the frames of my 
hives will not fit Langstroth hives ? 

3. I had 12 colonies die this winter, and upon examining 
the comb of some I find small patches of dead brood. The 
cappings are a dark brown, and have a rough appearance, 
the dead brood is nearly dried up, but soft, and when punc- 
tured a kind of matter runs out. It also has a very offen- 
sive smell. Whatever you think it is, is it contagious ? 


4. What is your opinion regarding Hoffman frames as 
compared with the closed-end frames ? 

5. I notice something said about small sticks used in 
frames instead of wire. Are they as good? and which way 
should they run ? ONTARIO. 


ANSWERS.—1. Take away the old queen two or three 
days before making your nuclei. That gives you queen- 
less bees for your nuclei, and they are the best to stay 
where they are put. Then you can give the new queen at 
the same time you make the nuclei, preferably in a candied 
cage for the bees to liberate. 

2. Your Langstroth frames are 8 inches or more deep 
inside, the exact depth depending upon thickness of top and 
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bottom bars. Fortunately your old frames are deeper than 
that, which makes your task easy. Witha hot knife cut 
the comb out of the frame, and cut off from the bottom just 
enough to make a snug fit inthe new frame. That leaves 
you a space of perhaps 3% inches at one end, which space 
you will fill with the comb you cut off from the bottom, cut- 
ting it down to fit. The cells of this last piece will not 
hang in the same direction as they did before, but will work 
well enough. 

3. Very likely there is nothing unusual about it. Still 
there is a possibility of disease, and under the circumstances 
it will be advisable for you to invest 25 cents in Dr. How- 
ard’s pamphlet, with which you caninform yourself better 
than would be possible in this department. When the bees 
get to flying daily, the trouble should cease, in which case 
you have nothing to fear from contagion, but if disease is 
there the trouble will continue. 

4. Theclosed-end frames are warmer for the bees in 
winter, but more troublesome than the Hoffmans as to bee- 
glue and killing bees. If you are much troubled with bee- 
glue, you will likely vote either one a nuisance. 


5. Splints about 1-16 square run up and down, and prop- 
erly used, as described in ‘* Forty Years Among the Bees,”’ 
page 88, I very much prefer them to wiring. But you must 
remember that I may be prejudiced in favor of my own in- 
vention. Their special advantage is that they allow the 
foundation to fill the frame enésirely, clear down to the 
bottom-bar—a thing you can not do with wiring. 


My heart is warmed by your kind words in appreciation 
of this department, but I don’t like your saying you'll not 
ask any more questions for along time. People that ask 
intelligent questions not always answered in the bee-books 
are a/ways welcome. 





2. oe —____—_- 


Bees Storing Honey in Glass Jars. 


Have bees ever been induced to deposit comb honey, of 
their own free will, in glass honey-jars? If not, why not ? 
CALIFORNIA. 
ANSWER.— Yes, indeed ; lots of times. 


—_—__—_——+-2-_____ 


Distance Below Brood-Frames—Clipping Queens. 


1. What is the distance from the bottom of brood-frames 
to bottom-board ? 

2. Would you advise clipping a queen’s wings? [Tama 
tenderfoot in the bee-business, and read everything I can, 
but some say clip, and some say not, so I don’t know which 
is right. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. I find it very desirable to have a space 
two inches deep at any time of the year when bees are not 
likely to build comb. Many are satisfied with half of that, 
but after trying it for years I wouldn’t do with less. Dur- 
ing harvest time a space from '% to 1 inch is enough. 

2. The tendency is probably more and more toward 
clipping. Try part each way, and see what you like best. 
I think you will find that the clipped queens give you the 


least trouble. 
ee 


Building Comb—Other Questions. 


1. Naturally speaking, do bees build as fast sidewise as 
downwards, providing their hive is a cube? 

2. Mr. Delos Wood, on page 109, says: ‘‘ It is a fact ac- 
cepted by our best bee-keepers that the size of the cell con- 
trols the sex of the egg.’’ That being the case, will aqueen 
lay worker-eggs in drone-comb, no other being present ? or, 
if you move a drone-larva to a worker-comb, what will it 
bring forth ? 

3. Do queens ever lay in old queen-cells, or in new ones 
just started by the bees ? 

4. Does artificial swarming (by the ‘‘ shook ’’ plan) give 
as good results in honey as to let them follow Nature’s plan? 
If not, about what is the loss in honey ? 

5. Of course, we all know that bees will enter another 
hive and steal honey; but have you any knowledge of bees 
from a queenless colony stealing an egg or larva from an- 
other colony and rearing themselves a queen from it. 

TEXAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. If the hive be very large in proportion to 
the cluster of bees, the bees will probably build faster 
downward ; if the bees fairly fill a cubical hive, the building 
will probably be about the same in both directions. 





2. The unmodified statement that the size of the cell 
controls the sex of the egg is hardly a part of the Dzierzon 
theory, and certainly Dzierzon can not be quoted to prove 
that a queen never lays ina queen-cell. In the American 
Bee Journal for 1861—pardon me if I stop to say that I’ve 
read and re-read that volume more than any other volume 
of any bee-paper ever published—in that volume, page 5, 
are given the thirteen propositions of the Dzierzon theory. 
The second reads as follows : 

‘*In the normal condition of a colony, the queen is the 
only perfect female present in the hive, and lays all the 
eggs found therein. These eggs are male and female. 
From the former proceed the drones; from the latter, if 
laid in wider, acorn-shaped, and vertically suspended, so- 
called royal cells, lavishly supplied with a peculiar pabulum 
or jelly, proceed the queens.’’ é 

Dzierzon’s saying, in the connection in which it is 
found, ‘‘if laidin .... royal cells,” is proof that Dzierzon 
believes that the queen lays in queen-cells, and there is 
nothing in his theory antagonistic to that belief. 

Replying to your question, I never knew of more than 
one case where the bees had nothing but drone-combs, and 
they swarmed out rather than to try to keep house with 
such furniture. But I have known more than one case in 
which workers were reared in drone-comb. I ¢hink that in 
every such case the bees thicken the outward extremity 
of the cell wall so as to make the diameter at the moufh the 
same as the diameter of a worker-cell. 

3. Probably in new ones, usually, although I see no 
reason why an old one might not be used. 

4. Conditions vary, so that in some cases a shaken swarm 
may give more than a natural swarm, and im other cases 


less. Those who are successful with shaken swarms prob- 
ably get more. 
5. No. 


a 
Propolis—Pounds of Honey for a Pound of Beeswax— 
Cellar-Wintering. 


1. What is propolis made of ? (I call it bee-gum). 

2. How much, or how many pounds, of honey does it 
take to make 1 pound of wax? I was taught about 7 
pounds ; now comes Mr. Dadant and says it takes 10 pounds. 

3. Why should the thermometer not go lower than 40 
degrees in a cellar? 

Part of my bees arein an out-cellar, where there is 
no fire, and the thermometer stays at 30 or 32; the bees are 
all right yet. When could I put in a bucket of live om ? 

. J. B. M. 


ANSWERS.—1. Gathered from the buds of trees. You 
will find it very abundant on Balm of Gilead and poplar. 

2. Idon’t know. Fora long time it was considered 20. 
Nowadays views vary greatly ; some have it as low as 3, 
others 5, 7, up to 20. ‘‘ You pays your money, you takes your 
choice.”’ 

3. In winter the bees keep the center of the cluster at 
about 50 degrees. The farther it goes down the more honey 
they must use to keep up the heat. Better not go below 45. 


— Soa 


Shipping Bees on the Railroad. 


Is it practicable to transport beesin colonies by the 
railroad cars, either as freight or by express, a distance of 
from 50 to 100 miles in the spring, say in the month of 
April? If so, what precautions should be observed to pro- 
tect the honey from damage by bruising ? 

NorTH DAKOTA. 


ANSWER.—Some railroads will not take less than a car- 
load by freight. Expressage is very heavy, so that it might 
be cheaper to sell and buy again. Your railroad agent can 
tell you definitely about these things. If you have loose- 
hanging frames, unless they are fastened securely by propo- 
lis you must fasten them in place by laying a stick on top 
of the frames at each endand driving in nails, or by some 
other means. Fixed-distance or self-spacing frames need 
no fastening. Place the hive in the car with the frames 
running parallel with the railroad track, and fasten securely. 








Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
a bee-keeper’s handbook of 138 pages, which is just what 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, anc 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with th: 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 
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Convention Proceedings 








CHICAGO-NORTHWESTERN. 


Report of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention, Held in Chicago, Dec. 
2 and 3, 1903. 


(Continued from page 149.) 
LONG-TONGUED BEES AND THEIR WORK. 


“Do the so-called long-tongued bees work to much extent 
on red clover?” 

Dr. Miller—There is no question but that the hive- 
bee does sometimes work upon red clover. There is no 
question in my mind, and no question in your mind, that the 
red clover blossom is too deep for most bees to work upon, 
ind there is no question in my mind but what a bee with 
an unusually long tongue has a better chance on those blos- 
soms than one with a short tongue, so I believe that they 
do work to a considerable extent on it, and I believe that 
some of our bees, where we don’t expect it, work on it. The 
question that is really down at the bottom of that is: Is it 
worth while for us to work for long-tongued bees, or pay 
any attention to that? Admitting all the value, I don’t be- 
lieve that it is worth while for me to pay any attention to 
which of my colonies have long tongues or short tongues. 
The thing I look for is which colony gives me the best crop 
of honey. When I do that, I am very likely getting the long 
tongues. I want the ones that get the honey. I think very 
likely you will get them when you do breed from your best 
colonies. I don’t believe we need to talk much about it, 
but to breed from the colonies that will give us the most 
honey. Now allow me to defer from that point, and say 
that I believe that if you work—that if any man here who is 
six miles from me—works in his own apiary trying to im- 
prove his stock by breeding from his bees that give him the 
most honey he is helping me six miles away, and every one 
of us. You may say it is very small; but it is that much. 
It isn’t that one man should work to improve his stock, 
but we all should. If you keep good stock and my bees 
meet your drones—although if you are six miles away that 
won’t happen—but still, the thing is extending, and one of 
the things we need to do is to get bee-keepers at large to 
understand it is an important thing that each one should 
breed from his best stock. 

Mr. Longsdon—My experience has been that my best 
yields has nearly always been from the hybrid bee. That 
would encourage breeding from mixed races of bees. I had 
some long-tongued bees and they weren’t satisfactory to me. 
They are nice to handle, and I like them first-rate, and the 
red clover don’t seem to worry them at all, but my best 
yield has nearly always been from colonies that have a little 
mixture from the black bee. I don’t know whether to en- 
courage breeding from a mixture or not. 

Mr. Longsdon—I would like to hear from Mr. Muth 
on the long-tongued-bee business. 

Mr. York—Do vou want long-tongued bees, Mr. Muth? 

Mr. Muth—My friend in the rear is afraid that I may 

r up a hornets’ nest. May I hear the question again? 

Mr. York—Do the so-called long-tongued bees work to 
nuch extent on red clover? 

Mr. Muth—I believe I spoke to a gentleman this morn- 
ing at the breakfast table, who said he had had bees for 

ny years, and I plead guilty of advertising the long- 
gued red clover queens, and I will say for the others that 
elieve they are all quiet, because we all have red-clover 
rkers, but they want the poor common workers to under- 

id that they have bees with longer tongues. I believe 

‘are stuffing something down us that is not so. I believe 

‘alling things facts. When we have a customer come 

nd ask whether our bees’ tongues are longer than any 

rs, I will quote them just like this gentleman here. I 

eve you have hybrid bees, to tell you the truth, that pro- 

* as much honey as the bees from $2.50 queens. 

Mr. York—Whose? 

Mr. Muth—Those that are advertised. We sometimes 








pay $10 and $15. I paid $10 for one queen some three or 
four years ago. I wouldn’t part with it for anything. It 
might be because I paid $10 for her, but there are others that 
are very fine, but long-tongued bees are one of the things— 
I believe when a man tells you his bees have longer tongues 
than anybody else's, I think that is a little bit too much. 
I don’t believe it all. I have Carniolans, hybrids and blacks 
that I see produce just as much honey. 

Rev. McCain—May I not ask if these tongues have not 
been measured? I have been reading some of the bee- 
books in the last two years, and I have seen some party giving 
the length. I must plead ignorance, but the book says they 
have been measured, and they gave a picture of the relative 
length of these tongues. I wanted to see if they actually 
measured these tongues with a micrometer. 

Mr. York—I notice that Mr. McCain is asking us a 
question, and giving us a chance to answer. Most preachers 
don’t give us a chance to answer! 

Mr. Smith—If it is a good idea to breed for long tongues, 
why wouldn’t it be a good idea to breed for short stingers? 
The argument holds just as good. 

Mr. Abbott—Things are not always what they seem. 
That’s the gist of it. 

Mr. York—A stinger always is! 

Mr. Moore—I believe Mr. Abbott is wrong on this idea 
of breeding out the stinging propensity. All right, do that 
if you please, and have all the neighbors’ boys and town boys 
eat your honey. It is my idea not to breed the stingers 
out, but teach your bees to respect the members of the family 
and jab their stingers into the neighbors’ boys and all who 
come to rob. 

Mr. Muth—I measured lots of bees’ tongues with a 
micrometer. You can take 10 bees out of a hive and there 
will not be two tongues alike. We have them all the way 
from 13, 17, to 20 one-hundredths, just according to how 
hard you press on their heads. You can make them any length 
you like. I have been in families where the husband and 
wife had a good many children, and there was a great big, 
long-armed fellow, the laziest man in the family; and there 
was a little bit of a runt, and a cripple may be, and he did 
all the work. So it is not always the long-tongued bee that 
does the most work. That’s my candid opinion about the 
long-tongued bees. I am guilty of advertising long-tongued 
bees, because if I didn’t do that I couldn’t sell any queens! 

Mr. York—That’s his candid opinion; that’s granulated, 
I suppose? 

Dr. Miller—The tongues have been measured, and it is 
a fact, I have no doubt, as Mr. Muth says, that you can 
stretch, and you can measure, and you can do this unfairly, 
and there are scientific men, and they can be measured fairly, 
and there is a difference. As he suggests, there will be a 
difference in one hive. They will not be all exactly the same. 
Just as you see in a family there will be differences. You 
will find this, that one colony in the yard may have longer 
tongues than any other colony in the yard. Go back to what 
I said awhile ago, the nectar in the corolla of the clover 
blossom is difficult to reach on account of the shortness of 
the tongue, and as the longest pole brings the persimmons, 
so the longest tongue reaches the nectar, and if there was 
nothing else to judge by I would believe a good deal of that. 
and doing as some of the French do, and taking that colony 
which had the longest average length, and take that as the best 
colony. I believe it would be a good thing to do that, al- 
though I don’t think it of much value, because we can do 
something better; we can measure the honey or crop we get. 
Those that give me the crop of honey are the ones I want. 
It might be of value to have the longest-tongued if we had 
nothing better to do than to measure the tongues, and taking 
the longest. We can do better than that. We can measure 
our crop of honey. 

Mr. Moore—I have been waiting a number of years 
for this minute—to get Dr. Miller on the run. I have had 
my Own suspicions. I spent $15 for a queen. There is Dr. 
Miller with all his 40 years’ experience among the bees 
and he has never, as far as I know, said one word in print 
about long-tongued bees getting honey from red clover. I 
want to ask you a question: Do you, Dr. Miller, know per- 
scnally of long-tongued bees gathering from red clover to 
any extent? 

Dr. Miller—Mr. Moore doesn’t read carefully all I write. 
He doesn’t think it worth reading, or he would know that 
I have said in print what I have said here. I say, I don’t 


know whether the long-tongued bees did more than any 
other. I do know that a long-tongued bee will do better 
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than the short-tongued bee, and I don’t need to see the colony 
do the work. Some things we can tell from common-sense 
without seeing. I know that I can from here reach that watch 
on the table. 

Mr. York—But I don’t want you to! 

Dr, Miller—And I know that a man with an arm two 
feet longer can reach it easier. Have I seen him do it? I 
don’t need to. I know he could do it. 

Mr. Moore—It is kind of mean, but I want to crowd you 
squarely into a corner. You have long experience and you 
say to this convention that you do or do not know of a red 
clover field, whether your long-tongued bees did gather from 
that field or not? 

Dr. Miller—I don’t think that any of my bees have ever 
gotten a large amout of honey from red clover. They don’t 
need to, the red and white clover being in blossom about the 
same time. I have seen them working on red clover, and 
have seen them without going more than two rods from my 
door, so I do know that they sometimes work on it, and at 
other times I have gone in a red clover field and I couldn't 
find a single bee. I don’t think I have ever gotten very much 
honey from red clover, but I believe that I will get more if 
I have bees that can reach the nectar. In other words, 
I could get more honey, if they would try to get it, with 
long-tongued bees than with short-tongued. Now because 
some may have gone too far in this business don’t settle 
down that there is no value in long-tongued bees. There is 
very decided, and positive, and great value in long tongues, 
and I believe the long tongue will go with other qualities. 
If there is any truth in the doctrine of scientists about these 
organs, then the effort to get that honey will lengthen that 
tongue, and the bee that is good in other resnects will have 
that tongue. Don’t understand me as under-rating because 
somebody has been advertising too much on it. There is 
value in the long-tongued bee. But we don’t need that sort 
of a machine to measure the tongue, we can measure the 
crop, which is worth more. 

Mr. Muth—We want bees with long tongues, but we 
want to know whether there is any truth in it. That is 
what I am trying to answer, and candidly. The act of Dr. 
Miller trying to stretch his arm out to reach that watch is 
something different from the corolla of red clover. Suppose, 
we will say, the nectar in the corolla it is not solid like the 
watch. The side walls of that little flower attract the mois- 
ture and a bee with a short tongue will not need to reach the 
nectar. It can catch ahold of the side-wall, and just sip up 
that nectar without touching it. 

Dr, Miller—Do you tell us that a bee with a short tongue 
will reach all the nectar in the clover? 

Mr, Muth—No; nearly all. 

Dr. Miller—Do they do it? 

Mr. Muth—I believe they do. 

Dr. Miller—They don’t in my locality! 


Mr. Muth—They can suck it off on the side just like 
when you go to eat gravy. Let a piece of soft bread lie in 
the gravy; and it will take it all up; and that’s the same way 
that the bee gets the nectar from the flower. 


Mr. Abbott—The test of all teaches that bees do work on 
red clover sometimes. They do in Missouri, and I have in- 
variably neticed that when we have a flow from red clover 
every colony in the apiary was working on the red clover. 
Something like four or five times have we had a good flow. 
I had Italians and hybrids and Carniolans. I was experi- 
menting, and time after time when I found the bees in the 
field working I went to the hives to see if any special colony 
was carrying in pollen or honey, and I found them all work- 
ing just the same, and when they were not all working there 
were not any working. The Italians sometimes get out 
earlier, and the general condition through the apiary was the 
same in every hive. It wasn’t the long tongues. There was 
something else besides long tongues. 


RECOGNITION OF THE SECRETARY'S SERVICES, 


Mr. Horstmann—Before we start on more questions, 
there is one thing I would like to bring up, and I think it 
should be considered at this time. We have one member 
in this organization who has been very faithful to the organi- 
zation, and we have never done anything to pay him for any 
trouble and work he has had, and I know he has had a great 
deal. I am speaking of our secretary. He has served ever 
since we organized. He has done a great many hours of 
extra work that some of us perhaps never think of, and I think 
this association can very well afford to pay him a little for 





his work. I move that we give him $25 for his past year 
work. 

Dr. Miller—Past year’s work? It is for the past fiy 
years’ work. I wouldn’t say for the past year’s work. 

Mr. Horstmann—I wouldn’t make an attempt to give hi: 
anything for the other years. Just make it for the past year 
We will let the other years go. He has never said anything 
about it in any way. He would be satisfied if he didn’t ge 
anything, but I feel as though we should do somthing for 
him, for “The laborer is worthy of his hire,” and I don’ 
feel satisfied to have him work for nothing. I move that w: 
pay him $25 for the past year. 

Mr. York—I have been in the Association from the b: 
ginning, and I know that Mr. Moore has done the work for 
five years, and freely, gladly and willingly, and he has don 
everything to make this Association a success. I think we 
all have enjoyed the results of the labors he has given us 
So much depends on the secretary. The amount of cor 
respondence and mailing out of circulars, especially in the 
past year in connection with the foul brood law, has been a 
good deal. I am very glad this motion has been made. 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 


CAUSE OF PICKLED BROOD. 


“What is the cause of pickled brood?” 

Pres. York—Mr. France ought to be able to help us out 
on that. 

Mr. France—The cause of pickled brood? In short, | 
don’t know, but certain conditions seem to produce itso that 
with a series of experience on those lines we can draw some 
conclusions as to what that might be. A shertage of proper 
food for the larval bee and a lack of proper temperature 
are the two main causes. Now to upset that, in one of the 
counties on the lake shore up here where every colony had 
pickled brood, it was as serious as if it had been foul brood. 
The colonies were reduced down badly. I fed every other 
colony, strengthened them and warmed the hives up by out- 
side wrappings, and it disappeared in these and not in the 
others. The next year, in the same yard and in the same 
locality, I asked them, between the time of fruit-blossom 
and clover—there was about ten days’ lapse of no honey- 
flow—that each day these bees be fed a little, so that they 
never knew the lapse between dandelion and clover bloom. 
It kept up good, and they had no pickled brood, but the others 
that were not treated did have. It was there at the time 
when we got the honey-flow. You must go back to the time 
when it began. Pickled brood, I don’t believe, will ever lead 


to foul brood. Pickled brood will dry down in the cell 
and it will be lost. The bees will probably take care of it 
themselves. 


Mr. Abbott—Where did that name “pickled brood” come 
from? They make pickles in Missouri with vinegar and 
salt. Why is it called pickled brood? 

Mr. France—Dr. Howard gave it that name, as near as 
I know. 

Mr. Abbott—Did he assign any reason? 

Mr, France—No, there was somewhat of a sourness there, 
but we get that also in black brood. 

Dr, Miller—There wasn’t any black brood then, so that 
didn’t count in the case, but there was the appearance of 
sourness, or being pickled. 

Mr. Abbott—That’s so. 
cator. 

Pres. York—If. Mr. Abbott would read the American Bee 
Journal he would find out all about it! 

Dr. Miller—He has. 

Pres, York—Dr, Howard examined a certain sample of 
diseased brood, then wrote an article about it, and it was 
published in the American Bee Journal. Afterwards he had 
it printed to insert in his book on “Foul Brood.” It was 
entitled “Pickled Brood ard its Causes.” Dr. Howard named 
the new disease “pickled brood.” 

Mr. Moore—I want to give Mr. France a chance to take 
something back. He was quoted in a late number of th 
American Bee Journal, in a foul brood article, I believe 
as saying that pickled or foul brood may begin from a lac 
of prosperity in the colony, chilling, starvation, etc. 

Mr, France—That foul brood might be produced by that 

Mr. Moore—Yes, sir. 

Mr, France—If I said so I doubt whether I was unde: 
stood by the reporter. 

Mr. Johnson—I have the article here of the report and 
wondered at it myself. It reads: “There may be lots of sol 
honey in the hive, but the brood may be starved or chille 


Dr. Miller would make an edu 
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od these conditions may produce or cause the foul brood, 
- under these conditions pickled brood.” 
Mr. France—I remember saying that the conditions that 
suld be produced by a larva in that condition would be a 
roper medium, and would advance the growth probably of 
foul brood. : 

Pres. York—That’s it. It would develop there, but of 

surse not unless the germs are there first. 

Dr. Miller—I think Mr. France has very distinctly said 
that foul brood would not be started in any case without 
the germs. 

Mr. Moore—Will Mr. France tell the convention how 
foul brood does start, how near to the source, or what is 
the source, if he has found it, or the original foul brood or 

y case of foul brood? 


Mr. France—I have got after that as close as I can. 
| have gone back and read, two weeks ago, a German book on 
foul brood that is 123 years old. I confess I don’t know 
what would originate foul brood. I can find where it was 
first imported to America, and from Canada to the United 
States. and from Italy to the United States, but what will 
originate a case of it I don’t know. 

A Member—It is like the smallpox. 
it, but we don’t know where it originates. 

Mr. France—Yes, you might say it is like smallpox. We 
know where probable conditions produce it. There is some 
in Canada where we can’t account for it. One year an apiary 
was overflowed by the St. Lawrence River, and that drowned 
the brood; at least it appeared there, and it had never been 
in that place before. 

Mr. Abbott—Might they not just as well ask you the 
question if you knew where any of the microscopic germs 
came from in the universe? 

Dr. Miller—What good would it do if you did know? 

Mr. France—In most of the cases, through his manage- 
ment, the bee-keeper has gotten it into his yard. 


We know we have 


MOVING BEES IN HIVES WITH LOOSE FRAMES. 


“What is the best method of preparing loose frames for 
moving?” 

Mr. Abbott—Fasten them. 

Pres. York—By what method? 

Mr, Abbott—The easiest method for me is to take a ham- 
mer and some nails. I have moved many and shipped them 
half way across the continent. 

Pres, York—That is the Missouri method. 

Mr. Wilcox—There are a great many methods of fixing 
them. Let them alone six months before the time and they will 
fasten themselves by brace-combs, and if moved a short dis- 
tance they won’t require any additional fastening. In other 
cases I have found it very convenient to use end-bars of the 
brood-frames, Just as we have the material for making brood- 
frames, tack the ends and slip them down, and it just fits the 
space. They are all wedged up fast together, and when you 
are ready to open the hives just pull them out. It is easier 
done, and cheaper, and it is perfectly safe. 


SHIPPING BEES BY LOCAL FREIGHT. 


Mr. Abbott—While this question is up I want to touch 
mathing right in that line. You know, Mr. York, that you 
nd I went before the classification committee and got them to 
ship bees as local freight. I want to know if any of the 
bee-keepers have been taking advantage of that? Is it gen- 
erally known? I went to ship six colonies into Central Kan- 
sas and the agent said, “You can’t ship these less than car- 
load lots.” I said, “Yes, I can.” He sent me to the fore- 
ian and he said: “You can’t ship bees that way. You ought 
) know better than that.” I said, “I ought to know bet- 
ter, and I think you ought to, but you don’t seem to know. 
‘ was there when they admitted them into the classification, 
nd I am right sure it has not been taken out.” He said, 
You can’t ship them that way; you will have to take them 

ck and ship by express.” I insisted upon his looking it up, 
ich he did, and he says, “Why, it is there.” I said: “You 
ght have known it, or I wouldn’t have told you.” He 

n't even noticed that. There hadn’t been enough going 

there. I wonder if the bee-keepers generally know that 

y can do that? They didn’t down there. Those bees were 

St. Joe hives, and all he did was to nail the cover on, 

they went to Central Kansas perfectly safe. I think it 

the purchaser about $2 for freight, and the express 


rges would have been about $10.00. So you can see what 
. York did! 





Pres, York—How many have taken advantage of ship- 
ping bees by local freight? 

Mr. Baldridge—Has it been printed, the classification 
that they could ship by freight? Has it been printed in the 
American Bee Journal ? 

Mr. Abbott—I think Mr. York printed it. The manu- 
facturers got us to go. I wrote the G. B. Lewis Company, 
and I think it was printed in the American Bee Journal. 

Mr. Hutchinson—Over how wide a scope of country 
does this classification extend? 

Mr. Abbott—All over. 

Mr. Hutchinson—Does that take in Michigan? 

Mr. Abbott—Nothing east of Chicago. 

Mr. Whitney—I shipped 22 colonies from Ohio to Illi- 
nois by the hundredweight. I didn’t have a carload. I had 
about 2,500 pounds, and they occupied the whole car on the 
Baltimore & Ohio from Shelby County, Ohio, to Kankakee. 
I paid regular rates by the hundred. They didn’t ask me to 
take a car. 

Mr. Niver—In New Jersey, Delaware, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, all through there, they don’t ask any ques- 
tions. I have shipped at different times different quantities, 
and never a carload. There were no questions asked; they 
always went. 

Mr, Abbott—The rate is double first-class. 


MOVING BEES IN WINTER. 


“Can bees be moved in winter successfully?” 

Dr, Miller—Yes. 

Mr. Thompson—The question came up last winter about 
a carload, and I am not quite certain but what some were 
being brought into Wisconsin in the winter, and the results 
were to be watched, and I would like to know if there is any- 
thing known of it now? 

Mr. France—I think the party who came from Canada to 
Wisconsin moved in the winter, in December, when the ther- 
mometer was below zero, and he had a loss of two combs so 
far as the shipment of bees was concerned, but there were 
other things broken. He came to this country, and they held 
his bees for eight days in transit, and while on the way 
he caught a serious cold, and could get only as as far as 
Chicago. The bees were brought on to Wisconsin, unloaded, 
covered up with straw and hay, and he hurried on here and 
by the time he got back his 200 colonies of bees had gone 
down to 50. I had an opportunity to present the man with 
60 colonies of bees by just going and getting them this 
season. 

Mr. Wheeler—How was that? 

Mr. France—He came from Ontario, Canada. The bees 
died from exposure after they were piled up. I knew of two 
yards, one of 60 and another one of 11, that were diseased, and 
the owners were disposed to burn up everything, and I had an 
opportunity to give this man the bees. I took them home, 
and out of the diseased hives, and put them in his healthy 
hives. The diseased material was left in the other yard. 

Mr. Thompson—Would it be possible to move them? 
Under what conditions should the remainder of the winter 
be spent, and are they in any condition in the spring? 

Mr. Wilcox—Do you mean in good condition instead of 
any condition? 

Mr. Thompson—I mean in condition to work. 

Mr. Abbott—A customer asked me about moving his bees. 
He was building a new house, and he asked me what I 
thought would be the best thing for him to do with his bees. 
I told him if they were my bees I would wait until it snowed, 
and I should put them on a sled quietly and set them off 
just as quiet, doing it myself, and then let them alone. I 
was just wondering if I gave him good advice. 

Mr. Whitney—My first bees were two colonies in 
Ohio. I bought them and moved them five miles in zero 
weather on a sled. They came out all right in the spring. 
Of course, I handled them carefully. 

Mr. Thompson—I was told by a prominent Wisconsin 
bee-keeper that he would move bees at any time during the 
winter, and put them in a cellar where the thermometer 
wasn’t lower than 60 for ten days or two weeks, and he had 
no fear but what they would come out all right; that they 
would winter safely. 

Mr. Longsdon—Mr, Thompson has told us how we may 
move bees without harm. Put them in a cellar or warm place 
until they get quiet and cluster. It is no trouble. But to 


rouse them up in cold weather you are simply destroying 
lots of them unnecesarily. 
cluster in. 


Give them a warm place to re- 
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Mr. Wheeler—Some 15 years ago I moved 24 colonies 
to Iowa on a freight train with a lot of stock and stuff. After 
I got there, they were unpacked and I piled them up and 
covered them with chaff and straw and let them stand there 
nearly a month before having a flight, and every colony 
lived and was strong and in good condition, and I was quite 
surprised myself that they came through. They weren't 
put in a cellar. The atmosphere was zero. 

Mr. Hintz—I had a little experience in that thing that 
I will relate the results of next fall. I moved a lot yesterday 
on a common hay-rack, 14 colonies, and five in a little spring 
wagon, and they got roused up on the gravel road. They 
were three miles from home and I didn’t have time to take 
off the stories. They got roused up, but af. .r awhile they 
settled down, and I think they will winter just as well as any 
I moved some before in winter weather. They had a good 
lot of honey, and a good clustering place. They didn’t get 
separated in the comb, but only pretty well stirred up, and there 
was a clustering place or super up above where they clus- 
tered between. There is no danger, and especially three or 
four weeks after, if they can have a good flight. I will report 
next fall at our meeting. I have 37 colonies to move, and 
every hive with honey. Both stories are full. 

Mr. Wilcox—It would be well to offer a word of cau- 
tion. One fall, the harvest over, the hives were turned over 
in the snow before carrying them into the cellar for winter, 
and they remained in that condition but a few days. How 
long I do not know, but when I went to carry them into the 
cellar I found the bees were all spotting their combs. I 
straightened them up and put them into ‘hives as well as I 
could, with plenty of leaves, and carried them immediately 
into the cellar with others, and they were kept at a good and 
proper temperature all winter, and in the spring they were 
all dead, every one, while the other bees wintered well. This 
tends to show that those colonies were injured by being 
turned wrong side up into the snow but a few days before 
going into the cellar. 

Mr. Hintz—Did they have fall or spring honey? 
have good fall honey it won’t hurt them. 

Mr. Wilcox—If you know that, I will take your word 
for it. I don’t know it. I have always believed fall honey 
was as good as spring honey to winter bees. As to what 
they did have, they had the honey they reserved for them- 
selves, and they got it themselves, whatever that may have 
been. 

Mr. Wheeler—I am not anxious to talk, but I have 
had an experience. I have had mine hauled home and put 
in the cellar without a flight or anything, and I have had my 
bees in my home yard carried into another cellar, and I 
watched it very closely for I have heard a great deal about 
that, and I have found no difference in the way the bees 
winter. Those that were hauled home and put in at once 
and not given a flight wintered just as well as those that 
were set right in the yard. 

Mr. Thompson—Did you ever take them out in the same 
manner from the out yard? 

Mr. Wheeler—No, sir; I didn’t do that. 


PLACE OF THE NEXT NATIONAL MEETING. 


If they 


Pres. York—How many prefer to have the next National 
Bee-keepers’ Convention at St. Louis? 

Dr. Miller—That question I see asked in the American 
Bee Journal by Pres. Harris. 

After a long discussion, the result was as_ follows: 
St. Louis, 18: San Antonio, none; Cincinnati, 9; Salt Lake 
City, none; and Boston, 2. 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


QUEEN-REARING—TRANSFERRING LARV2, 

“What is the best method of transferring larve from 
worker-cells into queen-cells, and is royal jelly a necessity? 

Dr. Miller—Royal jelly is not a necessity under the right 
way of manipulating, but I don’t know what the best way of 
transferring larve is. The way that does for me is to take a 
piece of grass, timothy stick, something of that kind, and cut 
it into the form of a toothpick and dip under the larva in the 
worker-cell and put it in the queen-cell. That’s all there is of 
that part of it. I don’t know but what the queen-breeders 
use something better, but the grass is always at hand and 
I use that. 

Mr. Starkey—I don’t know what is best, but if I don’t 
happen to have a spoon made for the purpose I take my 
knife and split off splinters of soft wood, and cut it with a 





toothpick point, and run through my fingers with the thu 

nail on the back, and by that pressure I make it cup. It 

pliable, and when I push that down into the cell it will spring 
under the larva and dip up, and it will very easily slide off 
when I put it in the cup. The front part of the wood is ci 
flat and the back I cut three-cornered—a flat triangle, and by 
slipping it through my thumb it is made pliable. : 

Mr. Wheeler—I prefer to let the bees do it. 

Mr. Duby—Is royal jelly a necessity? Some say it jis 
not, some say it is. There are perhaps some parties here 
who have answers for this. Perhaps Mr. Stanley uses royal 
jelly when he transfers. ‘i 

Mr. Stanley—Well, I don’t know. I think it is. It is 
a great start anywhere. They accept the cells better with it 
and there is nothing better than a tootlpick to transfer the 
larva, or a quill will answer the purpose. 

Dr. Miller— i j 
IF liller—Can you get along without the royal jelly 

Mr. Stanley—Yes, sir; it can’t be depended on, though 
Some colonies might do very well, and others wouldn’t. You 
might get along without it by putting the cells in first and 
then supplying them with the larve afterwards. By putting 
the cups in the queenless colony for some time they accept 
them better that way without the jelly. 


BOTTOM STARTERS IN SECTIONS. 


” _ore bottom starters in sections necessary or desir- 
able: 

_ Pres, York—I think they use them in Marengo. Now, Dr 
Miller can’t say “I don’t know” to that. ~e Sa 


Mr. Meredith—In two apiaries that contained over 50 
colonies, each with and without the bottom starters, 200 
sections were put on the market cased up, and I found that 
the ones having both top and bottom starters was honey that 
was more salable than that produced where they had only 
the top starter. I am very particular on account of the 
quality, and if the starters were not very well toward the 
bottom, many times the drone-comb would be there, and’ cus- 
on object to it. : 

_ Mr. Longsdon—Will Mr. Meredith please tell us a li 
~~! a howe — and —_ of the seniiaaoan package am 
sells the best, that is, the most in 
do the best with, if he will? a 

Pres. York—We will have that after the present question. 

Dr. Miller—So far as I know, I was the first one who 
began the bottom-starter business, and I am ait it yet. Pretty 
often you find me five years afterwards throwing away the 
things I have done before. There is this about a section 
being filled: It is very much as Mr. Meredith has stated. 
You are sure of having the sections built down to the bottom 
and under certain circumstances without it you are pretty 
sure that it will not be built down to the bottom, and it will 
have a passage-way under. One of the things that results 
from the bottom starter, you will avoid what is sometimes 
done—the comb in the section will be bent off to one side 
and built up against the super, and I confess it was two or 
three years before I found why I had gotten rid of that. 
The bees would fill it in. If they had a heavy flow they 
wouldn’t do that, but after a light flow the sections near the 
outside would be filled in. They work the most on the in- 
side, and they would keep turning it over and get near the 
super. One of the first things that the bees do if you have 
a bottom starter, if you have a small starter—I have them 
less than a quarter of an inch between the two starters— 
and the first thing they do is to fasten the two together, and 
then cannot be shoved off to one side, so there is a somewhat 
important point about it there. The thing in a nutshell is, 
you have it filled up even; it isn’t fuller at the bottom or 
fuller at the corners. 

Mr. Highet—How deep is the bottom starter? 

Dr. Miller—% of an inch. 

Mr. Kannenburg—Do the bees leave any passage-way 
where the starter is connected on either side, sometimes ? 

Dr. Miller—Yes, they may do that up at the top, up at 
the upper corner, but in many cases there is no passagé 
way whatever. 

Mr. Kannenburg—They generally will have a passag' 
way somewhere, or they might leave it in the middle. 

Dr. Miller—No, I never saw it. Often they leave n 
passage-way whatever. 

Mr. Wheeler—I have a way that’s a little different fro: 
some. I use a split section. I split a section right in tw: 
and run the sheet of foundation right through the center « 
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section, so I have a starter on all four sides, and the 
nter all filled up solid so the bees have no hole to get 
rough, and build out from each side, and when they are 
ished I have a section all finished. 

Dr. Miller—The whole section? 

Mr. Wheeler—Yes, the whole section. I let down four 
halves of the section, then I lay on the sheet of foundation 
nd lay on the other four halves, put in the super, and take 

nother and do the same way. My sections are filled full. 

Dr. Miller—Is there ever any sagging? 

Mr. Wheeler—No, and I have never had one injured, 
[hey are always perfect, and they won’t vary half an ounce 
in weight. 

Dr. Miller—You would be in fashion in England. 

Mr. Kannenburg—Don’t that spoil the looks of the sec- 
tions after they are filled? Looks kind of split off, and you 
can’t finish it off. 

Mr. Wheeler—That’s against it. It leads to another 
point: People see the foundation, and they maybe think it is 
manufactured. That’s the greatest objection. 

Mr. Niver—How do you fasten those two halves of 
the section? Do you let the bees do that? 

Mr. Wheeler—Clamp them together. 

Dr. Miller—The foundation does it. 

Mr. Niver—They will hold until you ship? 

Mr. Wheeler—The bees do that. After they are in the 
hive 24 hours they will hold together perfectly. 

Pres, York—It will do it all right. I have seen it many 
times. 

Mr. Chapman—How do you split the sections? 

Mr. Wheeler—The factory does that. I buy them that 
way. 

ARE FULL-WEIGHT SECTIONS WANTED? 


Mr. Longsdon—Do we want the sections full? I have 
seen advertised’ here in Chicago, “Honey wanted, but we 
don’t want it to weigh over so many ounces.” I would like 
to hear from some man who does know how full we want the 
sections filled. 

Pres. York—Do we want full-weight sections? 


Mr. Niver—I have quite a lot of experience right there, 
and it is my experience that the most popular weight to sell 
to the grocer is 12 ounces, and that would go in a section 
PAXAVAXI Yo inches. It weighs exactly 12 ounces full—fancy 

oney. 

Pres. York—Now, Mr. Muth, I think you would better 
answer the question. Do you want “full” things down in 
Cincinnati, or not? 

Mr. Muth—I have the honor to have a personal ac- 
quaintance and friendship with Frank Rauchfuss, and I think 
he is the best-posted honey-man in the world. I also had the 
pleasure of his company for about three days when he was 
in Cincinnati some two or three years ago, and a circular they 
issue on the grading of honey, and how they adopt their style 
meets my notion to the dot. They favor the 41%4x444x1% 
section, open top and bottom, and 24 sections to the case— 
fancy, of course, is always the best. A 24-section case should 
weigh from 22 to 23 pounds, and no more than 24 pounds. 
We all go to the limit even if we do advertise long-tongued 
queens! The retail grocer or the general public is the one 
that we cater to. What we like may not be wanted by other 
people. If I want to buy a pound I want 16 ounces. When 
[ sell a man a pound I sell him 16 ounces for a pound, and 
when I tell a man I will do it, I will do it. A retail grocer 
vill often telephone me, “What have you got?” “I have some- 
thing that will strike you.” He wants a case of honey that 
las 24 sections and that weighs 22 pounds. If I tell him I 

ave a case of 24 sections that weigh 25%4 pounds he will 
say, “I don’t want it.” I have that demonstrated to me right 
iong. A man in Iowa sent me about $275.00 worth. I had 
‘orgotten to mention when I told him to let his honey come 
lat it must average less than a pound to a section, or it 
‘ould not average more than 23 or 24 pounds to the case, 
t he let it come, and it all averages 25 and 26 pounds to the 

e. Well, there I am. I am looking for a buyer. I would 

to sell it for what I paid for it. I believe they are all 
‘that. I don’t care; if a retail grocer wants light weight. 
it to him; or if he wants pounds, give it to him. If he 
ints light weights, I have it; and if he wants pounds I have 
but the majority want to make a little money, and they 
1t make it anyway because they cut prices. They want 
get the trade. If they are light weights, about 14 ounces, 


strikes a man all right. . They look like a pound and they 
1 get 20 cents a piece. 








Dr. Miller—Why do they make any mare money on one 
than on the other? 

Mr. Muth—Say I buy it by the pound, and I sell to the 
retail grocer by the pound, and they generally sell by the 
piece. There is more short-weight honey on the market than 
pounds, and whenever you have heavy-weight honey on the 
market you have a proposition. The gentleman that sold me 
this honey is a very fine one, but if I had known that the 
honey was heavy weight I wouldn’t have wanted it for three 
cents a pound less than I paid for it, because it is a drug on 
the market. 

Dr. Miller—If they all weigh alike, why is it that one will 
bring a better price than the other? If a section weighs 114 
pounds, wouldn’t they be willing to pay for 1% pounds? 

Mr. Muth—No, sir. There are 24 sections in a case, and 
the case weighs 25% pounds. The retail grocer will figure 
out each section will cost him say sixteen cents a pound; if 
under this weight you could sell for 18 cents a pound, and 
make about 40 cents on the case; but if he has to pay 18 
cents a pound he will have to sell it for 20 cents, and a lady 
will come in and say, “You sell that frame of honey for 20 
cents? I can get all I want for 18 cents.” Yours might be 
so big, and the other so small, it is the same thing, I assure 
you. Life is too short to talk with people. Give to them just 
exactly what they want, and let them alone. [Applause.] 


Dr. Miller—I would like to ask: These people that buy 
light-weight sections, do they think they are getting full- 
weight? 

Mr. Muth—No, sir. We are not talking about weights at 
all. Now, mind you, I am no retailer. If I see a customer 
come up to buy a pound of honey I am astonished, because 
none come to me. I am a wholesaler. I am taking the posi- 
tion of the retailer, and I am catering to the retail grocery 
trade. That’s what I suppose you want to know. 

Dr. Miller—If I have a 24-section case that weighs 24 
pounds can I get as much a pound for that as if it weighed 
22 pounds to the case? 

Mr, Muth—Yes, that will go all right. 

Dr. Miller—Same thing? 

Mr. Muth—This man who sent me the $275.00 worth of 
honey gets just as much from me, but I wish he had his 
honey and I had my money. How am I going to get rid of it? 
I have to stick it on to some fellow that doesn’t know any- 
thing about it. I am selling by the weight. He is not going 
to make as much. Maybe I am a little bit too frank with you, 
gentlemen. 

Pres. York—We are not used to it in Chicago! Look out 
for him! 

Dr. Miller—Never mind him. I am from the country. 
I want to know about that case of honey, the one that’s light 
weight. The light-weight section will bring just as much 
money as the section that weighs 17 ounces because the peo- 
ple think that they are all just alike! 

Mr. Muth—That doesn’t give the situation. Say a 24- 
section case of honey will weigh, 22 pounds. We will say 
at 15 cents a pound, that would make $3.30.. Now divide that 
by 24—about 14 cents a piece. He will get 18 or 20 cents for 
it, and he is going to make a nice profit. But if his case of 
honey weighs 25 pounds, he has to pay me 15 cents a pound. 
A retail grocer is not a broad-gauged man, and competition 
drives him to see money, and he will hesitate a whole lot be- 
fore he will take an over-weight case of honey when a short- 
weight case is presented to him, because it always sells by 
the section, 

Dr. Miller—You get just as much for one section as for 
the other? If a grocer held up two sections before a woman 
and said, “There is one that weighs 14 or 15 ounces, and here 
is another that weighs a pound,’ would she give the same 
for one as for the other? 

Mr. Muth—No, 

Dr. Miller—You have to fool her? 

Mr, Muth—No. 

Mr. Wheeler—The grocery man don’t handle both kinds, 
don’t you know? 

Mr. Muth—The dealer caters to the wants of the retail 
grocer, or to the demand. 

Dr. Miller—-The grocer wants a light-weight section. 
Now, does the woman want the light-weight section? And 
what is she going to get? Which do you say, does she or 
doesn’t she? 

Mr. Muth—You can go to any one of these grocers and 
ask them what kind of coffee they sell the most of. Do they 
sell the most Mocha and Java, or do they sell the most of 
Arbuckles ? 
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Dr, Miller—Would you rather drink Mocha and Java? 

Mr. Muth—They sell the kind they make the most on. 
We all like the best, but whether we will pay the price or 
not is another matter. The retail grocer is in business for 
profit, and we have to give him just exactly what he wants 
or he doesn’t want it at all. 

Dr. Miller—If the woman knows the truth about it? 

Mr. Muth—She doesn’t know it. They generally fool 
them. 

Dr, Miller—The customers have to be fooled? 

Mr. Muth—They get fooled quite often. 

Mr. Wheeler—I think there is more to that than that 
alone. Leave the comb honey out of the question; take ex- 
tracted honey. Pres. York and I have had a good deal to do 
with that. We find that a jar holding % of a pound sells ten 
to one where the one-pound jars sells. The grocery man will 
make his profit out of one just as well as the other. People 
are looking for a cheaper package. They like to have some- 
thing around 15 cents. As soon as it is 18 or 20, then they 
stop buying. The % jar sells just as the 15-cent cake of 
honey does. It ranges between 15 and 18 cents a package. -I 
have found that to be the fact ever since I commenced to sell 
honey. They want honey around 15 cents—the people that 
are consuming honey. There is a pound of honey, but the 
grocery man may stay there all day and they will buy the 
15-cent jar of honey. 

Mr. Niver—I have been a grocery man nine years of my 
life, I have sympathy for the grocer, I know why all these 
things are, and we don’t get at the point. The grocery man 
hates to figure. He can convince his customer that he is 
honest. It isn’t practical in a grocery store to weigh a sec- 
tion and get the different fractions and figure it up, so he 
guesses at it. 

Dr. Miller—Anybody been asking about fractions? 


Mr. Niver—Follow my argument. The honey-producers, 
in order to work off No. 2’s and 3’s will take a few very 
heavy sections and mix them with quite a number of light 
ones, and it all comes to 22 pounds, and it is a light-weight 
case, but they are not all alike. The customer comes in and 
the grocer says, “Take your choice at 15 cents,” for instance, 
and the lady will pick out the best section, as you or I would, 
and as anybody else would, and the last six to eight are culls. 
He can’t sell them at hardly any price. He doesn’t want to 
handle honey after that. You give him 24 sections of honey 
that weigh exactly a pound apiece, every one, and he puts it 
there at 15 cents, the last will sell as well as the first one; 
but put another case right opposite which weighs % of a 
pound each, and sell them at 12 cents, and the other at 15, 
the 12-cent will go first. That is human nature. We cater 
to that idea, and had all our sections to hold % of a pound 
each, and they would retail at 15 cents in those days. The 
pound sections had to retail at 20, which was the same price 
per pound, yet it was almost impossible to sell the pound sec- 
tions while it was easy to sell the others. Another class of 
trade, we sold No. 2’s, 10 ounces each, and they sold two for 
a quarter, and they went more rapidly than fancy honey be- 
cause the lady will buy two for a quarter rather than pay 15 
cents each. It would go faster than the other for that reason. 
It is the culls on the last end that is the reason he wants 
honey all alike, and while he doesn’t want a large, heavy 
case—. 

Dr, Miller—How much would those culls weigh? 

Mr. Niver—About to ounces. We sold by count always, 
and not figures. It is the most practical way, and it gets rid 
of this talk. Grade your honey correctly. Sell by count, -and 
the grocery man is better satisfied, and it is easier work to 
sell it. 

Dr. Miller—Suppose a section weighs 10 or 12 ounces? 

Mr, Niver—I say that is No. 2 

Dr. Miller—How would that sell? 

Mr. Niver—Per pound the same as the other. 

Dr. Miller—How to the customer? 

Mr. Niver—Same price for it. 

Dr. Miller—No trouble to sell it? 

Mr. Niver—No, reasonably more popular honey. 

Dr, Miller—How wouldn’t it be profitable at the tail end? 

Mr, Niver—Because he has to sell it for the same price 
as the good. Has to pack it good, and put it in the same 
case. They want to work off their No. steens; they will try 
to work them off with the good honey, and make the good 
honey sell the other, and then the grocery man “gets it where 
the baby wore the beads,” when they sell it that way. 

Dr. Miller—I notice by the report in the American Bee 
Journal that the heavy-weights bring about 2 to 3 cents a 





pound less than the others, and some people have hinted to 
me sometimes that that was because the grocers want to buy 
by weight and sell by the piece, with the inference to the 
customer that each one weighs about a pound, and I couldn’ 
make myself believe that that was entirely honest. They 
were deceived about it, and they thought they were getting a 
pound in each section. 

Mr. Wheeler—I have sold considerable honey in Chicago 
this year. They would ask, “How much do your sections 
weigh?” And I would tell them, 12 to 14 ounces. After that 
my end of the story is done. Whatever the grocer tells is 
nothing to me. I told him the truth, and I have no trouble 
in selling them. 

Pres, York—I don’t think the customers know very much 
about the pound section. They but it as a package. 

Mr. Clarke—As to the public buying a box of honey— 
the general public at the stores where they don’t believe and 
know—they suppose that they get a pound of honey. 

Mr. Niver—A man’s belief is of no consequence to any- 
body but himself, and what they believe is none of my busi- 
ness. If I say that piece of honey is worth 15 cents—I didn’t 
tell him it was a pound, or two pounds. Why should he not 
believe it weighs two pounds? and the same argument was 
used when we came to one-pound sections. It is not a ques- 
tion of weight. This piece of honey is 15 cents, 18 cents, or 
20 cents, as the case may be. Say 20 cents that section is 
worth. Well, if you want to for an experiment they will 
weigh it for you, but no grocer can afford to take the time 
to weigh it all. If you buy an orange, they say the orange 
is worth so much. Take it or leave it. Thgre is no dis- 
honesty, because there is no claim setting forth that they 
weigh a pound, or two pounds. ' 

Mr. Clarke—Some of the strongest laws in existence are 
unwritten laws. I have had lots of experience. A lady sent 
to two different stores for a bushel of potatoes, 60 pounds. 
A section-box is supposed to weigh a pound, generally speak- 
ing. This lady got 13 pounds short-weight on the one bushel 
from the grocer who sold by measure, and the other grocer 
sent her 60 pounds for a bushel. What is the fact? Every- 
body says now, “B. will swindle you, and the other is honest 
and will give you what is perfectly right,” and I think it 
holds good in honey as in any other goods. I never have a 
month go by but what I have somebody come in to buy honey, 
and I will say, “Well, that section won’t average more than 
14 Or 15 ounces,” and the customer says, “Why, I always 
supposed that was a pound.” They are misjudging it because 
they are no judge. . . ; 

Mr. Moore—I hate to add anything to this discussion. In 
my mind it runs back at least 10 years. Dr. Miller has written 
numerous articles in the bee-papers right along this direct 
question as to whether it was moral and right to sell pound 
sections in the way that they are sold in the trade. There is 
no use in our deceiving ourselves. Fight the devil with fire 
and tell the truth. There are no morals in business. Very 
little of it in Chicago business. I hate to say it, but the 
percentage of the people, take the retail grocery business, who 
allow their morals to interfere with their business over the 
counter, is very small in Chicago. 

Dr. Miller—Go to Cincinnati for that! ; 

Mr. Moore—It is my conviction, after 17 years of selling 
honey, and calling on hundreds of grocery stores, there is a 
dishonest motive back of buying honey by the pound and sell- 
ing it by the piece. That’s what Dr. Miller has always 
claimed. I don’t claim so because he says so. I would rather 
be against him if my reason was so, for the sake of my own 
individuality. Let us not deceive ourselves. People don't 
know what these sections are called. Everybody, everywhere, 
knows that they are called a pound section. That is a pound 
section without any honey in it. You may put in one ounce, 
or 16 ounces, or 20 ounces, but the lady thinks of a pound 
when she asks for that. It is a pound section. The grocer 
has bought 12-ounce sections by the pound, and he sells them 
by the piece, with the implication that they are a pound, and 
he gets the pound price for it. Some of the grocers are 4 
little “green,” and they buy heavy-weights and sell them for 
20 cents a pound. This man is a little bit smoother, and he 
buys the light-weight and he sells a section for 18 cents, and 
he makes more than the fellow does who sells them for 20 
cents, and the thought came to me whether if we as bee 
keepers had a duty in regard to selling light-weight sections 
to the grocers and giving them a chance to make a dishones' 
profit. Occasionally some of the grocers are ignorant. I wet! 
into a grocery store and I saw some I2-ounce sections. | 
said, “What did you pay for those?” “Why,” he says, “! 
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‘d 12 cents a pound.” I said, “No, you didn’t, you paid 16.” 
e wouldn’t believe it. “You paid 12 cents a section for it, 
it the sections only weigh 12 ounces, and that’s 16 cents a 

ind.” The position that that grocer was in is the positioa 
i the average housekeeper who buys this 4% square section 
nd thinks it is a pound. I don’t know if there is any remedy, 
ind 1 don’t know if it is on our consciences. If we sell our 
1oney honestly, and the grocer thinks he has to deceive his 
istomers, I don’t know whether that is our affair. I should 
ike to hear this discussed, whether we should cater to this 
light-weight section trade which tends to dishonesty, 

Pres. York—What does Mr. Moore mean by a dishonest 
profit? What would be a dishonest profit on a section of 
honey ? 

Mr. Moore—Any profit on anything is dishonest which is 
gotten under deception of the customer, 

Mr. Starkey—There is one thing I think we don’t all 
consider, and that is the fact that the more prudent house- 
wife who hasn’t an unlimited use of the bank account, or has 
trained herself to the point where she means to save every 
cent she can (and it is proper she should, because there are 
chances when she can), when they go to buy honey or any 
other thing when they find something for a cent cheaper they 
prefer to buy it. It isn’t because this man has a 16-ounce sec- 
tion of honey that he prefers to sell it; he knows the cus- 
tomers are looking for something that costs less money, and 
they are willing to take a smaller package, or rather the bee- 
keepers are not supplying the demand for a small-priced 
article. Now, I know if you put up a to-cent package of 
honey, that would be enough to put on the table, and they 
would sell a great deal of that where they wouldn’t sell a 
20-cent package; yet a honey-producer cannot afford to put 
it up that way. The honey-man cannot afford to supply the 
demand. It costs too much to put it up and handle it. The 
grocery man would rather make three cents on a 20-cent 
package than 2 cents on a 10-cent package. 

A Member—That depends. 

Mr. Starkey—I believe in this case it will apply. You 
will grant that you can sell twice as many. 

A Member—No, we won't. 

Mr. Starkey—There is a demand for something that is 
not supplied. The grocery-man is just about as honest as 
any other man. They are trying to deal squarely, but if they 
find that the customers won’t buy 20-ounce sections they 
get something else The grocery man is not dishonest. 

Mr, Horstmann—There is no need of anybody being dis- 
honest in selling comb honey. Now, I sell both extracted and 
comb honey. People come to me and ask me the price of 
honey. I say, “I sell the extracted at 15 cents a pound, and the 
comb honey at 20 cents a section. I tell them they weigh al- 
most a pound; some weigh a pound and some weigh a lit- 
tle less. We sell it by the section, we don’t sell it by the 
pound; but if you want a full pound, I will sell you a full 
pound of extracted honey for a certain price and I sell honey 
in bulk.” They bring the jar to buy it in. Anyone can come 
to me and buy honey, and if he wants a pound he won't get 
a light-weight section. If he wants the latter I let him have 
them, if I have them to dispose of. If they sell my honey 
to somebody else and sell 12 ounces for a pound it is their 
dishonesty, not mine. I am honest in my sales. I tell them 
just how much I think they weigh. 

Dr. Miller—I am very glad to accept the fact, and I do 
believe it is a fact, that that argument that a lighter section 
will sell better is from the mere fact that it is a lighter section; 
and the one thing that proves it is, that when the change 
was made from the 2-pound to the 1-pound sections, there 
was no deception in the weight in either case. The 1-pound 
section would sell in the market for one cent a pound more, 
and the only reason was because it was a lighter section; and 
still with all that, when I tell you that a light-weight case of 
sections will sell for 2 cents a pound more than one weigh- 
ing a pound each, I am afraid that is because the grocers 
expect to sell these with the unspoken understanding on the 
part of the customer that they are getting a pound section. 


Mr. Muth—I don’t believe, Dr. Miller, that I am doing 
mething that is wrong. The retail grocers as a whole are 
nonest, and very seldom do you see a sign “20 cents a pound,” 
* “18 cents a pound,” when you see section honey. You 
ill find a little ticket on it—20, 18 or 16 cents a comb, but 
they want to buy by the pound and they want to buy light- 
weight sections. There is no deception. The only deception 
s when the bee-keepers stick the dealer on honey that 
veighs more than a pound! I am talking from the dealers’ 
int of view, and right straight. 





Mr. Niver—One point that has not been touched. A 
2-pound piece of honey put on the table will go on and off 
a number of times, and the last few times it won’t be eaten, 
and it is thrown away. It isn’t so bad with the pound section, 
but a half-pound section will go every time, and they will 
buy two %4-pound sections where they will buy only 1-pound 
section, and they will buy it a great deal oftener. That was 
one reason why we went down to the %4-pound section, which 
is as low as we could make profitably. If we could have 
made %-pounds we would have done it, but you cannot af- 
ford to do that. We cut to %-pound, and they were very 
well satisfied. The 44%4x4%4x% were almost unsalable. 


GETTING UNIFORM-WEIGHT SECTIONS. 


“How can you get sections all to weigh 12 ounces each?” 

Mr. Moore—The gentleman here has explained. 

Mr. Fairbanks—Speaking of pound sections, I have an 
uncle in New Hampshire who puts his honey up in half- 
pound packages, and he has no trouble disposing of them two 
for a quarter, or 12% cents a piece. 

Dr. Miller—What is the size of the section? 

Mr. Fairbanks—I didn’t pay much attention to that; he 
worked those altogether, and he said that a man could hardly 
sell a pound section there. It wouldn’t sell nearly so rapidly. 
It is a great bother and lots of work, I helped him put some 
together, but I didn’t pay much attention to it, as I thought 
it was too much trouble. I wished since, though, that I had. 
It is like picking hazel-nuts out of chaff; I didn’t think I had 
any time for it. Let me say, that there wouldn’t be any 
family that would have to put it on the table more than once, 
because it would be all eaten up. 

Pres. York—The question is: “How can you get sections 
all to weigh 12 ounces each?” 

A Member—Can’t do it. 

Mr. Meredith—Cut out a little piece of the honey! 

Pres. York—We would better have the next number on 
the program now, by Mr. Morley Pettit, of Ontario, Canada. 
The secretary will read the paper first, and then if we have 
time we will go on with the questions, 

Secretary Moore then read Mr. Pettit’s paper, as follows: 


ESTABLISHING AND MAINTAINING A PROFITABLE 
HOME MARKET FOR HONEY. 


The matter of markets is one of the most important 
problems in connection with bee-keeping. It involves differ- 
ent factors, principally buyers, sellers, prices, expenses, and 
profits. Profits are determined by deducting from the selling 
price the cost plus the expense of selling. Do not forget 
the expense of selling. The ultimate buyer is the consumer, 
and the sellers are any or all of three: retailers, wholesalers, 
and producers. 

The producer expects a price for his product which will 
pay interest on his investment in bees, fixtures, etc.; will pay 
running expenses of the business, and a good profit on the 
time and muscle and brain work which he may devote to it. 
The wholesaler and retailer must each also make a paying 

rofit. 

¥ Like all other problems in connection with bee-keeping, 
that of establishing and maintaining a home market is a sub- 
section of the question supreme from a business standpoint— 
How to secure the best profits or the highest returns for the 
investment of money, time and brains. In the matter of sell- 
ing his product, shall the bee-keeper become wholesaler, or 
retailer, or both, or neither? If he is neither, he may put his 
honey up in large packages and sell to a few firms, possibly 
only one. He has few packages to fill and handle, few sales 
to make and few shipments. This requires small expense of 
money and time, and time is money. Let me repeat, time is 
money! Always money to those who do not lack either 
health or ambition to attain the highest business success. To 
sell to the wholesaler direct, then, cuts down the expense 
account. It has this advantage: It also brings a low price 
because the other two sellers must have their respective mar- 
gins. It sends more honey to the large cities and tends to 
reduce the retail price there. If it leaves a shortage at home 
there is a double loss. Does the advantage counterbalance 
the disadvantage? Every man must answer for himself. 

If the producer becomes wholesaler he saves the latter’s 
profit to himself, provided his reputation is good and he 
knows enough to ask the right price. He also keeps the honey 
nearer home, avoids the glut of large city markets, and 
saves freight-rates. On the other hand, more time must be 


spent in canvassing for sales, putting honey up in smaller 
packages, and collecting small accounts. 
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When the producer becomes retailer the price is again 
increased, and usually also the expense. The small producer 
may be fortunate enough to sell his entire crop at the house 
with little expense. Further sales must be made by a house- 
to-house canvass. This takes time and travelling expense, 
but honey is thus taken into houses where it might never 
be used, and the increased consumption and gain in price 
will probably pay for the extra expense. The farther one 
gets from home in retailing honey the greater the expense, 
until a pcint is reached where the expense eats up the profit 
and wholesaling must be resorted to. In this also a point 
is reached where it will pay to ship the balance. to wholesale 
firms or commission men in the large cities. These are a 
few of the points to be considered in deciding how best to 
dispose of the honey. 

The home market depends largely upon the bee-keeper 
himself. He must put up a uniformly good article at a uni- 
form price. Supply honey in whatever form the trade de- 
mands, but use every effort to educate people to buy it in the 
cheapest form, that is, extracted honey granulated, in tin, 
wood or paper. Push the sale of large, cheap packages. Do 
not sell a pound bottle, hoping that the next order will be a 
10-pound pail. Families will take a 5-pound pail every Satur- 
day when, if shown a 2-pound package, they would probably 
cut down their weekly order to that. Last season a local 
dealer showed in his window a 60-pound cake of granulated 
white-clover honey, having removed the tin with a can- 
opener. The honey was cut in squares and sold by the pound, 
wrapped in paper like butter or cheese. This season he is 
selling granulated honey for me again, but it is in Aikin 
honey-bags. These prove a good seller where people have 
learned that the granulated form is the natural and most 
palatable condition of honey in cool weather. Every bee- 
keeper should be an educational institution disseminating 
knowledge in his neighborhood and beyond. He should teach 
the nature and habits of honey, and its value as both food 
and medicine. By all means strenuously strive to reduce 
the cost of production and marketing, and maintain the 
price. 

I have omitted detailed instructions which may be found 
in text-books and bee-papers; but I would say to bee-keepers 
who personally meet the consumers of your honey: Struggle 
against this pernicious habit of reliquefying honey, and put- 
ting up in expensive bottles. Show them that granulated 
honey in its natural state, is attractive and palatable, and is 
more apt to be pure. 

A point which I would like to bring up particularly for 
discussion is this question: How to meet the competition 
of small producers who do not know the value of their 
product nor their time. They think to gain advantage by 
cutting a cent or two from the price. Then we must either 
meet that, and the result is all lose a cent per pound, and 
no more honey is sold, or else let them have the retail trade 
and sell wholesale, when there is a general lowering of price. 
Of course, the remedy is local organization, which is slow 
and difficult, or a local “corner” which is expensive and well- 
nigh impossible. 

To establish a home market is commendable, in that it 
promotes the universal distribution and consumption of 
honey. It is also expensive; but with the codperation among 
honey-producers necessary to their highest success it will 
certainly pay. Morey Pettit. 


Pres. York—The paper is now before you for discussion. 

Mr. Abbott—We hear a good deal said about the middle 
man. This is an age in which they are trying to eliminate the 
fellow in the middle. All sorts of societies and organizations 
are trying to get rid of the middle man. He is a fellow who 
lives in the city, and pays big prices for help and rent, and 
sells goods on small margins. It just occurred to me that he 
was the man to encourage to get rid of having the market 
spoiled. Here is this fellow in every city who handles honey. 
The fellow who comes in and doesn’t know the price, he 
hasn’t the time, and if he had he hasn’t the adaptability. This 
is an age of the divisibility of labor. In a watch factory one 
man makes one wheel, and another man makes another, and 
every man makes his wheel all right. There isn’t a man that 
can make a whole watch, and they do that because they get 
better results that way; and so with the fellow selling. I am 
now handling comb honey, and I don’t want to be in business 
for fun. A man came into my place along in the season and 
he says, “What’s honey worth?” I said, “That depends on 
the character of it. I am not buying it, but it ought to bring 
a good price because there is a small crop, and if I had honey 





I would get a good price for it.” He said, “I have been 
around the city retailing mine. I have got a wagon-load, 
and I have been retailing it at 25 cents—two pounds for 25 
cents.” I said, “My dear, sir, are you a candidate for t! 
lunatic asylum? Are you giving away your labor like that 
If you have the honey, and it is the kind you say, drop the 
whole business right down here and I will give you a check, 
and I will sell every bit, and I would just as soon have a 
little of your money as somebody else.” He says, “If that’s 
the case, I will take my honey home.” He would better have 
sold it to me and let me made 2% cents than to have peddled 
it around the city destroying the market for a lot of other 
people. Don’t you think the middle man-.would have been 
an advantage? The producer could take his ready cash and 
go home. He seemed to be glad to go home, and not have 
to go to the trouble of peddling it, because he didn’t like that 
kind of work. We make a mistake about these things. The 
man who sells honey, the man who starts from Cincinnati and 
rushes to Baltimore, and rushes to Florida, and down to St. 
Louis, and then to Chicago, if he is selling barrels of honey 
he is making a market for you and me, and we want to stop 
this talk about killing out the middle man. [Applause.] 

Mr. Wilcox—I have been to this convention ever since 
it opened and I don’t recall any talk about killing off the 
middle man, . 

Mr, Abbott—It wasn’t this time. 

Mr. Wilcox—I once belonged to the Farmers’ Alliance, 
and we talked middle man there. I don’t believe the bee- 
keepers of the country are trying to injure him. They are 
looking after the industry in general, and we all recognize 
the fact that all classes are necessary. It is impossible to kill 
off the middle man. 

Pres, York—I think they would die awfully hard if you 
tried it. 

Mr. Wilcox—I have seen men try awfully hard. You go 
to producers to buy their honey and they will say, “What do 
you make?” And you tell them you make half a cent a 
pound, or more, and they will say, “You can’t have it;” and 
they send it to Chicago to the commission man and pay him 
10 per cent. What I got up to say is, that we are not un- 
friendly to the middle man, and not unfriendly to the supply 
man, and not unfriendly to any class of dealers or producers, 
but we wish to promote the general welfare of all. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE T SUPER. 


“Are there any special objections to the T super? If so, 
what are they?” 

Pres. York—Dr. Miller doesn’t know any objections to it. 

Dr. Miller—I do. It is in four pieces, and if you are not 
careful you will have those four pieces scattered around and 
step on one of the T tins and smash it, and if you, don’t 
handle them exactly right, and somebody doesn’t know about 
handling it, the whole thing will fall out and smash your 
sections ; and there may be others. 

Pres, York—Why do you use it, then? 

Dr, Miller—Because I don’t know of anything else as 

ood ! 

., Mr. Wilcox—I have studied that from Dr, Miller’s writ- 
ings. I have made and used a good many of them, but I 
couldn’t make others use them just as he did. In making 
mine I made the T support solid, fast to the super instead of 
loose, so it couldn’t fall out. It requires accuracy of measure- 
ment, and accuracy in size of measurements, and to secure 
them I made the super myself, and I always buy my sections 
at the same factory where they are made at practically the 
same guage, then I can slip them in and they fit, and they 
always fit and remain. 

Mr. Abbott—There won’t anybody buy it down in my 
country. ‘ 

A Member—I had three or four hundred, and I changed 
them over into the section-holders, I had a great many rea- 
sons why I didn’t like them. 

Pres. York—But you have forgotten all about the trouble 

Mr. Niver—I think we have about 500 of them there at 
home, and they are fine for kindling the fire under the steam. 

Mr. Abbott—I didn’t know tin would burn. 

Pres. York—It does down in New York! 
down there! 

Dr. Miller—I want to mention just one thing in regard 
to Mr, Wilcox. If the T tins are fastened on (and there are 
others who do that), then there is not the objection to falling 
out. The only reason I like the support is because then I can 
take the whole thing out at one time, T tins and all, and 
there is a little advantage in that. One very serious objection 
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he T super is, a great many people don’t know how to use 


Pres. York—There is a book published on that subject! 
Dr. Miller—Many. 


HONEY CROP OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1903. 


“Is the general honey crop of the United States for 1903 
e the average?” 
Mr. France—Possibly I have had through the correspond- 
-e of the members of the National an opportunity to learn 
that, and I will say it is below an average, take the United 
tates as a whole. 
Mr, Abbott—Right, 


CLOSED-END FRAMES. 


“What are the good points in a closed-end frame?” 

Pres. York—How many use the closed-end frame, or have 
ised them? [Eight.] 

Mr. Wilcox—One good point is, the space would be prop- 

rly spaced while the combs were being filled. After the 
mbs are filled I don’t care for them any more. 

Mr. Abbott—They didn’t have any good points is the 
reason I quit using them, 

Dr. Miller—They are fixed distances, and they are 
warmer; but I wouldn’t have them. 

Mr. Wheeler—I wouldn’t have anything else. That’s just 
the difference. 

Mr. Wilcox—You ought to know the good points. 

Mr. Wheeler—When you want to shake bees out, stick 
the end of your hive against the ground and you don’t knock 
your frames all out of true, 

Dr. Miller—You are not talking about the closed-end. It 
may be closed-end and hanging too. 

Mr. Wheeler—I am talking about the closed-end and 
hanging. 

Mr. Muth—I suppose that is another one of the articles 
that was made for the wings of some of the people. Every 
man I sold those closed-end hives to has thrown them away. 
They don’t like them. Too much paraphernalia connected 
— them. I tried them a couple of years and don’t want 
them, 

Mr. Wheeler—I am glad of it. I can produce honey and 
beat the other fellows because I have shorter cuts. We can 
produce honey cheaper with that hive than with any other. 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 


“What is to be gained by the use of reversible frames?” 
Pres. York—How many use reversible frames, or have 
used them? [Seven.] 
Mr. Baldridge—I have used them but don’t use them now. 
Mr. Wilcox—I have now perhaps several thousand of 
them in use. They are made of the pattern described by Mr. 
Heddon. They are reversible. I can’t say that I would advise 
everybody to start with them, because it costs a little more 
to start with. If a comb breaks loose, or in handling falls to 
the bottom-bar, you can reverse it, and it will sit on its bot- 
tom again and the bees will build the spaces full. That’s one 
of the advantages. Sometimes they do break that way. An- 
other advantage, that wedge-shaped piece on each end ex- 
tending below the center some two inches leaves the space 
between the end of the frame and the end of the hive tapering 
narrow at the top and wider at the bottom, and I find it as 
Mr. Heddon said, that the bees would never build brace- 
combs behind the lower end of the brood-frame while the 
top may come as close as a quarter of an inch. I think that 
a little advantage in moving out on the hive. That is only, 
wever, peculiar to the one form of reversible frame and 
't to the principle, 
Mr. Wheeler—Do you mean to say that that is the Hed- 
1 reversible hive? 
Mr. Wilcox—Heddon reversible frame; hanging Lang- 
‘th. Heddon was the inventor. 


WHITENING COLORED HONEY-VINEGAR. 


“How can you make colored honey-vinegar white?” 

Mr. Muth—The only thing to make white honey-vinegar 
_use white honey from the beginning. 

ir. Wheeler—Mr, Meredith has one way of making 

gar white. He puts horse-radish in it! 

ir. Meredith—The distilled vinegar is white vinegar, 

in the process of manufacture it is all a wine color, and 
reduced to its whiteness by some process, and there 
t be somebody here who has had experience in making 
y-vinegar. If so, I would like to know it. 





Dr. Miller—Follow up what is in the British Bee Journal. 
They make dark honey white by means of electrical machines 
and using ozone? I should think that would be expensive, 
but they say it isn’t. First, to make the dark honey light 
you put the lightning through your vinegar and make it white. 
I don’t know anything about it in practice, but they say it is 
really an inexpensive process, but I very much doubt its be- 
ing a success. 

Mr. Muth—In the large pork-packing establishments they 
clarify lard. They use all kinds of refuse to make lard, and 
they have fullers’ earth that they clarify with. They put it 
in the lard, and the darkness will all settle to the bottom. In 
all the big establishments they clarify their products, and 
make them white as snow. 

Mr. Meredith—At Aurora a process is used to a large 
extent in packing-houses, where they use the refuse and the 
putting on of this earth, and putting it through a press, brings 
it back to the whiteness which it was before it became dirty. 
It is done by means of a hydraulic press—pressed through 
cotton with pressure of 250 to 500 pounds. It is simply a 
matter of cleaning out the refuse and bringing it back to its 
original color. 

Mr. Chapman—The packing-houses don’t ‘care to get the 
fuller’s earth out of the lard! I presume in this case we 
would like to get rid of the fuller’s earth. 


PRODUCER'S NAME AND ADDRESS ON HONEY. 


“Ts it advisable for producers of comb honey to put their 
name and address on each section when shipping to a city 
dealer ?” 

Mr. Meredith—Yes, and no. As a producer I sell honey 
and somewhat object to anybody—I would object to shipping 
my honey to anybody that refused to have my name on it. I 
ran short and my neighbor Jones had some. The people who 
are buying my honey want Meredith’s honey, and I had to 
clean off Jones’ name; where I hadn’t done so, they wanted 
my name on the honey. 

Mr. Wilcox—The reason for putting it on there is to 
advertise it. That is the only reason, and we all wish to ad- 
vertise our honey. The buyer who gets it may wish it to sell, 
and may want his name on instead of yours, and he will have 
to cut yours off. I am selling extracted honey and I some- 
times run out and have to buy. I buy the best I can. I don’t 
like to buy the poorest. If the man I buy from, and I order 
him to ship to you, and he has his name on there, you will 
write right back to him for some more of just such honey, 
and I would lose a customer. I would rather do without the 
profit on that honey. I have lost a customer by allowing that 
man to stamp his name on the package. I would lose a great 
many sales rather than buy from a man who would stamp his 
packages. 

Pres, York—He might have his name on the box. 

Mr. Muth—I don’t want anyone’s honey with his name 
over the sections. I will dothat myself. We work hard to get 
customers, and I am just as jealous of my business as I can 
be, and if I develop a trade I don’t want you to come in and 
take my trade. I have spent a life-time for it. I don’t want 
a producer’s name on every section. They can put it on the 
end of the case if they want to, and if I see fit I can scratch 
it off. Nine times out of ten it comes off, but when the name 
is all over the sections I don’t want it. A good many times 
I feel like saying, “The honey is here subject to your order.” 

Mr. Horstmann—I don’t think it is right for bee-keepers 
to have their names on the sections. I don’t think it is 
honest. If I sell a case of honey to a dealer, that honey 
belongs to that dealer, and I claim that my name has no 
right on the sections. If I am an honest bee-keeper, and 
want to be fair, I should leave my name off. I can stick 
half a dozen, or a dozen cards in the box, and if he wants 
to advertise me and my business he can do so; but I say, 
Keep your names off the sections when you sell to the trade. 
If I am selling honey to people in my own neighborhood, I 
would put my name on the sections, and also when people 
come to my house to buy honey. I should advertise my busi- 
ness as much as I can, but I have no right to advertise my 
business at the expense of somebody else. 

Mr. Kannenburg—It seems like that is trying to kill off 
the middleman! 

Mr. Meredith—I have sold to merchants who required 
that my name be put on. 

Pres. York—They held you responsible for it then. 

Mr. Abbott—This means a little more, too. I think 
sometimes the names ought to be cut off of the honey. 
I hate to buy a thing with the company’s name stamped 
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all over it. I have thought sometimes, as a dealer, that I 
would quit handling those grades of extractors—A. I. Root 
Company’s and others—because the trade belongs to me; 
[ have to put in my hard licks for it, and I think there is 
too much advantage taken of us fellows who handle supplies. 
When I began selling supplies in St. Jo, you couldn’t have 
sold a wheelbarrow or the cheapest hive which was $2.75, 
and now I can sell four or five carloads, and I have done 
it all myself. I want an extractor, and here comes an ex- 
tractor with A. I. Root all over it, and the minute the 
customer gets it he writes to A. I. Root to find out what I 
got it for. 

Dr. Miller—This whole thing is simply a matter of 
contract, and there is no trouble about it at all. If I make 
a trade with a man, before the trade is completed we must 
both agree to it. If I want to sell some honey to a man, 
if he says he wants my name on it, and if he will pay me 
enough for putting it on, I will do so. If he doesn’t want it 
on, | am willing to leave it off. There are cases like Mr. 
Meredith says, where men will want the name on, but the 
majority of cases don’t want it, and if you don’t want to 
sell to a man of that kind, don’t sell to him. You are not 
obliged to. This thing of saying the middle man is dishonest 
because he scrapes the name off—you are off, decidedly. 
As to the matter of articles like extractors, etc., the man 
that puts his name on, put it there for the sake of adver- 
tisine, and the man that buys it buys it with that under- 
standing, and it is a fair thing. They don’t always put it 
on. You will find that on some of these things the mannu- 
facturer’s name is not on. You will find a Singer sewing 
machine having Montgomery Ward’s name on it, or a 
Fairbanks’ scale will have some prominent farmer’s name 
on it. It is an understanding of bargain and sale. I wish 
we could get rid of the idea that there is any dishonesty 
going on. We will go through life happier if we believe 
that there are honest men—and outside of Cincinnati, too! 


Mr. Meredith—In putting un horse-radish, according 
to law, I am compelled to label the contents of that jar. 


Pres, York—You must mention the contents on the label, 
not your own name. 


_ Mr. Meredith—If it is a combination of horse-radish and 

vinegar. 

: Dr. Miller—Are you compelled to put your own name 

on: 
_ Mr. Meredith—I must put my own name on together 

with the contents of that bottle. 


i Mr. France—That part is simply to protect the public in 
view of the pure food law in case of adulteration, that the 
inspector may know where to go. 

Mr. Baldridge—Wouldn’t that apply, though, to section 
honey? To oblige them to stamp it? 


Mr. Wilcox—If there is such a law in Illinois. There 
is not in Wisconsin, and I can’t understand how they can 
enact such a law. It certainly must apply to food products. 

Pres, York—Comb honey isn’t a manufactured article. 

Mr. Wilcox—There might be a statute applying to 
manutactured food products. 5 

WHY 


USE 8-FRAME HIVES. 


‘ “Will Dr. Miller please tell us why he uses 8-frame 
ves! 

Dr. Miller—As nearly as I can tell the principal rea- 
son is because I have them. One great reason, a very 
strong reason with me—it wouldn't be a strong reason with 
everybody—but if you were an old man as I am expecting 
to be within the next fifty years, and you had no help ex-« 
cept a weak woman, you would want things as light as 
nossible. That is a strong reason in favor of that hive: 
it is light to handle. Another reason is, I think, I can get 
more comb honey with the 8-frame hives than with the larger 
$1ze 

HOW TO SUCCEED IN THE BEE-BUSINESS. 


“How can I succeed 
swered by Dr. Miller.” 

Pres. York—You could probably answer it better if you 
knew who it was, Doctor. 

Dr. Miller—If the questioner will raise his hand I will 
look him over and tell him. 


‘ Longsdon—I didn’t ask it, but I want to raise my 
vand. 


Dr, Miller—You get a bee-book, and read that carefully, 


in the bee-business? To be an- 
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and study it through, and learn all you can from it, and 
then get another bee-book, until you get several. But, of 
course, above all get “Forty Years Among the Bees!” It 
one of the best books in the world! Then get a bee-paper, 
and some of the best bee-papers of the world are published 
in the United States; and don’t take foreign journals. Then 
attend conventions, and then go home and work it all out. 
Try carefully, watch your mistakes, and talk it over with 
your wife! 

Mr. Johnson—And get some bees! 

Dr. Miller—Oh, yes, get some bees. And when you have 
gone that far you will see through for yourself; and if you 
don’t, call on me and I will tell you the rest! 


Mr. Wheeler—Mr, Muth would say, “Get a long-tongued 
queen!” 
LICENSE FOR SELLING HONEY. 


“If I sell all my honey, and buy more to sell, am | 
compelled to get a license?” 


Mr. Abbott—If he lived in Missouri he would have to get 
a license. 

Mr. Moore—That’s a question that perhaps I can an- 
swer. It depends largely upon the laws of the municipality, 
or town, or city. I believe 12 or 13 years ago they made me 
pay a license in Ft. Wayne. The general rule is that taking 
orders and delivering afterwards puts you in the class of 
commercial travelers. The only question would be in some 
town or city where it was the rule. It is a question to look 
up in your locality what the law is. If you don’t peddle 
there is no license required, in general. % 


BEE-KEEPING IN ILLINOIS AND INDIANA. 


“Does it pay to keep bees in Illinois or Indiana?” 

Dr, Miller—Illinois, I think. Is the question which of 
the two States? 

Pres. York—It means the two States. 

Mr. Abbott—Anybody knows it pays in Illinois. 
at this crowd and the clothes they have on! 

Mr. Duff—I don’t think there would be many that would 
have very much clothing on if they depended on bee-cul- 
ture! 

Dr. Miller—I believe the question is entitled to a fair 
and honest answer. Take simply the matter of the profits 
from bee-culture alone, and I believe there are very few men 
that would make it a paying business. I believe a few who 
have a special aptitude might, but if a young man came to 
me in regard to his choice of a business for making money, 
I believe 19 out of 20, if not 99 out of 100, can make more 
money out of any other business. 

Mr. Londgsdon—Then you were making a fool of me a 
little bit ago? 

Dr. Miller—No, I wouldn’t of you. 
fishing ? 

A Member—Yes. 

Dr. Miller—Did you make a success of it? I caught 
three fish. I counted it a big success, but I didn’t make any 
money at it. 

Mr. Londgsdon—You mean a financial success? 

Dr. Miller—In the bee-keeping business a lot of suc- 
cess comes just from the fun you have in it. There is hard 
work, and a lot of enjoyment. I don’t know of any other 
business that you will have as much enioyment studying 
out problems. You have gone to bed studying out prob- 
lems, and when you are gray-headed you will still be study- 
ing out problems that way. It is a paying business in that 
way. It is an enjoyable business. I will give you one rea- 
son why I count it a profitable business, even if you have 
to have something else to go along with it to make your 
living: There are a great many men, thousands of men in 
this city to-day, men who have a great deal of wealth, and 
are working hard, and they are counting on the day when 
they will be able to lay business aside and go into th: 
country and enjoy life; and nearly every one is looking for 
ward to the time when he can take things easy. I am going 
fishing every day. I am having fun every day at be 
keeping. I am having a good time as I go along, and that’ 
one of the reasons I can keep on at the bee-keeping and 
make less money because I don’t need to look forward ¢ 
the good time by and by. I am having my good time rig! 
now. Again, a man could do it in Illinois or Indiana with ro 
other object in view except making money Then I say | 
is doubtful if he can count it a very profitable business | 
either of these two States. 


Look 


Did you ever go 
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MAKING AND SELLING HONEY-VINEGAR. 


Pres. York—Some want to hear from Mr. Muth on the 
nufacture and sale of honey-vinegar. How is it done? 
d is it profitable? 

Dr. Miller—Give us the last answer first and then maybe 
won’t care to hear the rest. 

Mr. Muth—It pays if we can develop the trade, just 
e developing a home-trade for your honey. I made four 
five barrels of honey-vinegar two or three years ago. I 

told my good wife, “Well, this is pin money for you, and 
if anybody wants honey-vinegar you can sell it to them at 
so cents a gallon.” The first barrel we gave away to the 
neighbors. I told my wife to talk about it. We gave away 

. barrel of honey-vinegar, the finest in the world. I never 
had anything like it. Well, I believe some of the neighbors 
ame in for two cents’ worth. But I would rather let some- 
body else develop that trade. Years ago my good father 
nade lots of honey-vinegar. I recall on Freeman street. 
our lot ran down about 140 feet on one street and about 50 
or 60 on another. We occupied a corner lot. Early in the 
spring we put out barrels and barrels of honey-water for 
vinegar, and by August we had the finest vinegar you ever 
tasted. In those days we had a retail grocery, and the 
people were coming and going, and we gave them a sample 
of honey-vinegar once in a while, and thereby developed a 
wonderful trade in that line, and it created a trade that took 
it all for 40 or 35 cents a gallon; and it also created a trade 
among the rich nabobs on the hills at 35 cents a gallon. 
It can be done if you have the people coming in. I have 
no retail store. I am a wholesame man, and people don’t 
come to my store. It can be made, and if I had a little 
retail store, and had bees where I lived, that would be one 
of my hobbies. I would knock out a profitable time hav- 
ing fun making honey-vinegar and selling it at 40 cents a 
gallon. 

Mr. Wilcox—How much did you put in? 

__ Mr. Muth—The more honey the better. Put 3 pounds 
of honey to a gallon of water; or if you put in 2 pounds you 
will get good vinegar. If you put in 4 pounds you would 
get the finest on earth; but I would call it about 15 or 20 
cents a gallon cost. 

Mr. Wheeler—Did it ever get too sweet? 

Mr. Muth—No, the sweeter you get it the sourer it will 
get. 
Mr. Wheeler—I have had it stand around in barrels and 
not terment. 

Mr. Muth—If you would make your honey-water real 
sweet, put in a little cake of yeast and it will ferment. 

Mr. France—If,you make it so very sweet it will fer- 
ment quicker, and be stronger, and it will eat your pickles. 
rhe housewife prefers vinegar that is not so strong. 

Mr. Muth—I agree with you. Take about 3 pounds 
to a gallon, and that’s a whole lot. 

_ Mr. Wheeler—Did you ever try it after your ‘honey was 
neated to the boiling point? 

Mr. Muth—I did not. 

Mr, Wheeler—I have had honey, the melting from 
cappings, the honey gets hot. I have had a great deal that 
was unfit to sell—water and honey that ran out of the 
wax-extractor. I have tried all sorts of ways to get that ta 
sour, except by adding the yeast. I have put in the “mother 
‘} vinegar” even. 

Mr. Muth—That ought to work. In the first place, have 

vinegar-barrel or a wine-barrel, a barrel that fermentation 
as gone through. A whisky barrel won’t do so well. It 

iould be a vinegar or wine barrel. Bore two holes at the 

p of the ends. I take a piece of tin for each hole, and 
unch holes in the tin. Lay that aside until you put the 

ney-water in. After that is in, put it in a place where it 

n stand from spring until summer. Then put the honey- 

ter in, and nail on the tins, rough edge up. The reason 

that is to keep the little gnats and such things from get- 

g into the barrel. That’s all there is to be done. Use 

water; no well-water. 

Mr. Arndt—How does he clarify the vinegar? I have 

or four barrels, and it is not quite in condition to mar- 

_and I have more orders than I can fill. The reason 
that my vinegar is not quite sour enough yet, and I have 

out all that was marketable, and there is a demand. 

n sell any quantity of vinegar in Chicago. I could go 
to every customer and sell 500 gallons of vinegar in two 
‘hree months, but it costs so much to put it in jugs and 





It is the cost of marketing. 


Dr.Miller—How much a gallon? 

Mr. Arndt—so cents, including the jug. 

Mr. Meredith—The clarifying of vinegar is done by pack- 
ing a barrel with beech-shavings procured from a vinegar 
manufacturing company of this city. In connection with their 
works they have what they call the roller system of the 
manufacturing of vinegar—the roller presses, where the par- 
ticles of vinegar or sweetened water come in contact with the 
air most often. I have also made a German vinegar still, 
where the air circulates from the bottom, and circulates through 
as the particles of sweetened water are dropping down, and then 
a pump brings it to the top, so that I have produced good 
vinegar from sweetened water in eight days. I think the 


quick process of making vinegar would be quite a help if, 


they want to get into the detail of manufacturing vinegar in 
a small way. Take a barrel that will hold 165 gallons of 
liquid. Pack the shavings. Arrange the air-vent and the 
means of distributing the water through. Roll the barrel 
half over at different intervals, and it continually goes down 
through the shavings by what is called the quick process 
of manufacturing vinegar. Here the air goes through the 
barrel by allowing it to pass through. ‘ 

Mr. Arndt—Is vinegar made that way just as good as 
that which takes two years to make? 

Mr. Meredith—The manufacture of vinegar is the forma- 
tion of acetic acid due to the changes that the vinegar comes 
to by the process of coming in contact with the air. Per- 
haps some others can give more information on that mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Arndt-—My vinegar, although it is very sour, they 
can eat it by the spoonful and it never gags them. 

Mr. York—It is very good vinegar, but most of the 
honey-vinegar is made in less time than two years. 

Mr. Meredith—Vinegar can be bought in the Chicago 
market anywhere from 4 to 40 cents a gallon; and if they 
can manufacture good vinegar for that amount of money 
there must be some quick process. 

Dr. Miller—Pres. York may be well enough satisfied 
with Mr. Arndt’s vinegar, but Mr. Meredith has given the 
thing necessary—the exposure of the liquid to the air. When 
you have a barrel with a hole in it and perhans a bottle in 
that hole, there is no chance for the air to get at any of 
that except the surface, and the air is coming in slowly; 
when it passes down through the shavings there is a very 
much larger surface. Take that barrel of sweetened water— 
liquid honey—and put in a small quantity. Put it in a 
shallow dish and that will sour very much quicker. The 
change will be much more rapid than if it were in a large 
body with only a small surface exposed. The shavings are 
the same thing. Every shaving is a surface when wet with 
that liquid. There would be, probably, in a barrel of shav- 
ings, I don’t know how many square feet; the same amount 
would be exposed that there is in a great many barrels in the 
ordinary way, so that the chemical change can go on very 
rapidly, and that is all there is to it; and I don’t see why 
the rapid change will be any detriment, and why it wouldn’t 
make just as good vinegar one way as the other. 

Mr. Abbott—The Doctor touched a good idea. If you 
will set out a small dish it will sour, and take that full of 
microbes and ready to go to work, and the barrel will sour 
quicker, too, and the microbes get to work. Get enough 
started and it will work. 

Mr. Duff—And those microbes only get those conditions 
favorable to growth on account of the temperature. It must 
be 80 degrees, Fahrenheit. 

Dr. Miller—You cannot sour ice. 

Mr. Duff—You know that. 

Mr. Meredith—A vinegar still, in a cheap form, consists 
of a barrel—you also need a faucet. Fill up one-third full 
with corn-cobs. Before that there is a hole bored so that 
the air will pass down, and the liquid from the top would 
pass down and up without going out. I made mine from 
shavings of basswood, and filled that up to the top. On top 
of that was set a tub that had a small hole bored through 
the bottom, with a string. That was the thing. In the 
center there is a two-inch tube so as to allow a passage of 
air to go down through these holes in the side of the bar- 
rel, and then up through this tube, and charging the still 
was done by saturating the entire corn-cobs and shavings with 
cheap vinegar. 

Mr. Abbott—I suppose you all know that the cheapest 
vinegar is not made by fermentation. The white vinegar 
isn’t vinegar really at all. It is made by a chemical process, 


and is far inferior to ordinary vinegar made in the family, 
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and it is a question whether it is injurious or not to the 
health. The general opinion, I believe, is that it is, but the 
manufacturers are forcing it on to you all the time. You 
can hardly get pure cider vinegar made by fermentation, 
and that’s the advantage of honey-vinegar. 

Mr. Johnson—The matter of fermentation is by ferments 
and germs, and it is the same way if you can a jar of fruit. 
If no air gets into the jar it is impossible, but as soon as a 
little air gets into the jar, fermentation takes place, because it 
is the same as the oxygen that gets into the barrel. The 
more surface you have the more microbes you get, and they 
could be at work on that and fermentation would take place 
much faster, and, besides, the degree of 98 Fahrenheit is the 
favorable degree for any kind of fermentation. 

Mr. Meredith—I would like to say that the cheap vine- 
gar, or white wine, as it is generally called, is given the 
name of distilled, and I also understand that the pure grades 
of malt vinegar are worth 40 cents, and they are also dis- 
tilled, so that if they can manufacture one and both by the 
same process—fermentation—why can’t they by some other 
means? 

Mr. Wheeler—One word of warning to you people. I 
have used, I suppose, a barrel of honey trying to make vine- 
gar, and I have taken the recipes I have read in the bee- 
papers for making that vinegar, and I have wasted my honey. 
If you want to try it, try it on a small scale, and find out 
what you can do. 


Mr. Meredith—I accidentally made a gallon of vinegar 
superior to any I ever had, and I tried making a quantity 
and I couldn’t get it as good. I sent it over to my brother- 
in-law and he thought it was very good sour wine. 

Mrs. Stowe—Can you make vinegar with sour honey? 

Dr. Miller—Sure; it is that much on the way. 

Pres, York—I am sure this is the largest closing session 
of the Chicago Northwestern Bee-keepers’ Association I 
have ever seen. I want to congratulate you on what I 
think has been a successful meeting. It has been on ac- 
count of the interest you have taken in it, and the prompt- 
ness with which you have taken up the questions. I thank 
you all for your courtesy in bearing with me as President. 
I have tried to do my best, and it seems that everything 
has worked so that we have had a grand time. I trust you 
all feel that way. We-now stand adjourned until the call 
of the Executive Committee, probably in a year from now. 


(The End.) 


i ee 


The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
BY JAS. A. STONE, SEC. 


(Continued from page 198.) 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The chairman of the Committee on Resolutions reported 
the following resolutions : 

WHEREAS, The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was instrumental in securing a foul brood law for the benefit 
of the bee-keepers of the State at the last session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly ; and, 

WHEREAS, Our sister associations, and especially the 
Chicago-Northwestern, were very helpful in obtaining the 
same; and, 

WHEREAS, We believe that greater benefits will result to 
members of the different associations of the State by a union 
of the several societies; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That members of other bee-keepers’ organiza- 
tions of the State be allowed membership in the State associa- 
tion, through their secretaries, upon payment of 25 cents per 
member, 

The above was signed by the chairman of the committee, 
one member absent, and the third moved that it be laid over 
to the next annual meeting, which motion prevailed. 


REPORT OF FOUL BROOD INSPECTOR. 


Mr. Becker—We would like to hear a report from our 
foul brood inspector. 
Mr. Smith—I traveled 3000 miles, and visited 30 api- 
aries. Bee-keepers in the north part of the State all have the 
large Danzenbaker hives ; in the south part of the State they 
have old-fashioned hives, but they all take the American Bee 
Journal. In the north part they raise a great many cucum- 
bers, lots of white and sweet clover, among the shaly hills. 





I ran across one man who had about 100 colonies of bees i: 
cracker-boxes, and all kinds of traps for his bees. He had 
bees and honey enough to be worth at least $LOOU, and I ven- 
ture he could not get $100 worth into shape for market. He 
had one barrel that had been used to pick chickensin. This 
man was in the central part of the State, and he did not take 
a bee-paper, nor could he be induced to’ join any association, 


PROVIDING BEE-SUPPLIES A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


Mr. Becker—Is it best to provide a year beforehand for 
bee-supplies ? 

Mr. Baxter—It is not a wise plan to provide beforehand 
for your bees unless a prospect for honey effers. I will pro- 
vide for next year,and make arrangements for a big honey 
crop, till I see white clover killed in the spring. I have never 
seen, till this year, the clover yield with a northwest, north, 
or northeast wind. This year the bees stored it with all 
kinds of winds. 

TAKING OFF COMB HONEY. 


Mr. Becker—When is the proper time to take off comb 
honey ? 

Mr. Crim—I take it off as soon as filled, and put it up- 
stairs in a warm, dry room, tiered up. 

Mr. Becker—That will do in this part of the country, but 
up on the Illinois River the moths seem to be in it when it is 
taken off. 

REQUEENING COLONIES. 
Mr. Miller—How shall we requeen our colonies ? 


Pres. Smith—When possible requeen from your own best 
queens. If you have none good enough be sure to send to 
ote 














J. Q. SMITH, President. 


some bee-keeper that is responsible. One year I had 30 
queens from a queen-breeder, got foul brood, and others who 
had queens from the same place also got it. 


GETTING SWEET CLOVER SEED STARTED. 


Mr. Dowdy—How is the best way to get sweet clover seed 
started ? : 

Geo. Poindexter—The best way I have ever tried is to 
skim off the surface of the ground where sweet clover has 
seeded, and scatter it where you wantit togrow. Any time 
in the fall of the year. 

Secretary Stone made a statement of what Prof. Hopkins, 
of the Illinois University, said at the Sangamon County Farm 
ers’ Institute, in Mechanicsburg, in October last. He said 
‘*Three-fourths of the air being nitrogen made 12% pounds 0 
same to every square inch of the earth’s surface. He told th: 
boys if they would figure that up they would find the valu: 
of the nitrogen about one acre of ground to be a great man 
millions of dollars. As nitrogen is the principal element th: 
enters into all the plant food, the great source of wealth is ' 
find out the way to get this nitrogen out of the air into th 
soil. It has been discovered$that leguminous plants ha‘ 
bacteria living on their roots,that feed upon and bring t! 
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wen from the air into the soil, so that plants can feed 
nit. The clovers all have these bacteria on their roots, 
ce it be in soils that are too acid for them to thrive, in 
ch ease the clovers will not succeed. It has been discov- 
i that sweet clover always has abundance of these bacteria, 





JAS. A. STONE, Secretary. 


and therefore is as greata fertilizeras we can get, for the 
reason that it causes such great quantities of nitrogen to come 
into the soil, which accounts for its making such rapid 
growth in any kind of soil.”’ 

He added that, ‘‘ where the bacteria is not in the soil, it 
must be sown, or alfalfa wiil not succeed.” 


DRONE FROM A LAYING WORKER. 


Pres. Smith—Can a drone from a laying worker fertilize 
a queen ? 
No answer. 


EIGHT FRAMES IN A 10-FRAME HIVE. 


Secretary Stone—Is it better to put only 8 frames ina 
10-frame hive for extracting? Will they be as evenly sur- 
faced ? 

Mr. Becker—Yes. 

No one else seemed to have tried it ? 


DRONE-TRAPS. 


Mr. Crim—Is it best to use drone-traps ? 

Some said yes, and some had not tried them. One said, 
Keep bantam chickens and they would eat the drones.”’ 

Secretary Stone—I never had as good success in Italianiz- 

ng as when [ used drone-traps. 
FULL SHEETS IN SECTIONS. 

Jas. Poindexter—What percent of gain is there in using 
| sheets of foundation ? 

Mr. Black—lI put into some hives about one-half of each, 
| they were all filled about the same time. 

Secretary Stone—I once sold some section honey to a 
cer, who said, ‘‘I don’t want any more of Mr. *s honey ; 


seemed to have a tough center, and some of my customers 
ught it back.’’ 


Adjourned to 10 o’clock the next day. 
SECOND DAY. 


The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock a.m., Nov. 
with Pres. Smith in the chair. 





INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


This question was again brought up and discussed as to 
t manner of introducing queens. It was agreed that in 
sof the most difficult kind, when a laying worker is pres- 
the safest way to proceed is to dump all the bees on the 


ground two or three feet from the hive, and in their mixed-up 
condition they seem to take up with their new queen. 
GETTING BEES OUT OF SUPERS. 
Mr. Crim—What is the best method for getting bees out 
of supers without the use of escapes ? 
Pres. Smith—I place the supersin a box, leave a small 
hole in the cover, and the bees come to the light and get out. 
Secretary Stone—I tried this plan once and bees began to 
rob, so I made a box witha tight cover, in which I made two 
holes, and over them placed a cone of wire-cloth, and it ’ 
worked all right. 
GETTING RID OF ANTS. 
Mr. Primm—How do you get rid of ants ? 
Pres. Smith—Sprinkle powdered borax, 
around where ants (or roaches) are. 
Secretary Stone—I use crude 
times. 


or gasoline, 


carbolic acid, diluted 20 


KEEPING COMB HONEY FROM CANDYING. 

Mr. Miller—How long can I keep my comb honey without 
candying ? 

Pres. Smith—Keep it in a warm room, and it will keep 
indefinitely. 

All agreed. 

On motion, adjourned until 1 o'clock. 

Called to order at 1 p.m., pursuant to adjournment, with 
Pres. Smith in the chair. 

On motion, proceeded to the election of officers. 

On motion of Mr. Black, the Secretary was instructed to 
cast the ballot for J. Q. Smith for president for the ensuing 
year. 

"  Proceeded to ballot for five vice-presidents with the fol- ' 
lowing result : 

First Vice-President, John S. Dowdy ; 2d, J. W. Primm; 
3d, Aaron Coppin ; 4th, James Poindexter ; 5th, S. N. Black. 

Motion prevailed instructing the President to cast the 
ballot for Jas. A. Stone for secretary. 

On motion, the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot 
for Chas. Becker for treasurer. 

Mr. Becker moved that a committee of three be appointed 
by the chairman to arrange a program for the next annual 
meeting. Motion prevailed. 

The chair appointed the following committee: 
Primm, 8. N. Black, and Aaron Coppin. 

On motion of Mr. Black, the Executive Committee was 
given charge of the publishing of the report of our meetings 
of the Association. 

Pres. Smith left, and Vice-Pres. Dowdy took the chair. 


J. W. 





CHAS. BECKER, Treasurer. 


Mr. Becker—I think we ought to have assistant foul 
brood inspectors in different parts of the State, so as to curtail 
the expense of railroad fare. 





Mr. Primm moved$that the Executive Committee be em- 
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powered to appoint assistant foul brood inspectors in the dif- | healthy from that time on. One comb in a colony may be 
ferent divisions of the State. fairly rotten with the disease, evento half the brood in it 

Motion prevailed. dead, while the comb next to it will scarcely have any dead 

On motion, adjourned sine die. init. A two-story hive may have in one part a filthy, rot- 

JAS. A. STONE, Sec. ten mass so contaminated that if the colony were confined 

; ; to that part would soon perish because of inability to mature 

At the close of the meeting the Secretary forwarded all | prood, but by moving to the other chamber may get up a 

the names of the members to the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- | fairly strong colony, and even put up a good stock of sur- 
ciation, and they were duly acknowledged as members of the plus honey. 

same. J. A. &. 








Prrerrry 

















No. 1.—FOUL BROOD. 
Something About Its Development in the Col- 


ony, Its Management, and Methods of 
Treating It. 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


HIS disease is one of the most dreadedin thelist. That 
it is a bad one cannot be denied, but ignorance of its 
methods of growth and development, and the means of 

contagion by which it spreads, makes of it a much worse 
enemy than it should be. Having seen and handled much 
of it,I will give some of my observations and conclusions 
to aid and guard those who have not, so far, been hard up 
against the foul thing in their experience. 

This disease cannot develop in any colony that does not 
have the contagion somehow placed in it, and it is simple 
foolishness to talk of foul brood coming from chilled brood, 
or any other kind of brood or disease ; just as well expect to 
grow corn from wheat, or apples from potatoes, as to get 
foul brood from a dirty hive, old combs, lack of ventilation, 
or anything except the foul-brood seed planted in its medium 
of growth—and that medium is the body of a larval bee. I do 
not mean that it can not grow in something else besides a 
growing larva; our chemists grow it in the laboratory, but 
they plant in the medium or soil, foul brood seed. 

Let the reader understand that I am not discussing this 
question as a scholar and learned scientist, but as one who 
has had to do with it in the apiary, battling with it at close 
range. When it comes to handling it in the laboratory, and 
cultivating it, studying it under a glass, and as our college 
professors and scientists do, I have no experience whatever ; 
but I take their work and conclusions as to what the disease 
is, whether animal or vegetable growth, and its form and 
manner of reproducing, then continue its study under 
natural conditions, such as we are liable sooner or later to 
have to meet. Let me again affirm that this disease is a 
thing of itself, and does not come from nothing or from 
some other disease. 

It is, according to our scientists, an animal growth. Its 
natural soil in which it thrives and grows is the body of a 
larval bee. I often describe it to bee-keepers as an infantile 
disease among bees, likening it to scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
croup, and such-like in the human family—diseases attack- 
ing the young, and, like them, must be planted in its kind to 
reproduce. 

How, then, is a colony to become infected with foul 
brood? I firmly believe that only through the food can the 
disease be contracted, and have arrived at these conclusions 
from many evidences, and I will here give quite a list of 
them, all coming under my own observation, and also cor- 
roborated by many others’ experience. 


SOME FOUL BROOD OBSERVATIONS. 


A colony foulto very foul, may stand side by side with a 
healthy one for two years; the one remains foul to extinc- 
tion, and the other healthy all the time. A colony will have 
foul brood in a brood-nest to one side of the hive, and when 
the combs on that side become so foul that brood can scarcely 
be developed at all, will move to the other side of the brood- 
chamber and start a new brood-nest, and get a rew lease of 
life that may prolong their existence from a few months to 
even a whole year. A diseased colony may have all combs 
removed and new frames putin the same hive, with starters, 
the colony proceeding to build comb and be and remain 





I expect many will think, and possibly say, that this is 
the worst kind of heresy; but they are facts nevertheless, 
and just whatI have seen, and so have others. In this 
country, where bees and honey are made a special business 
by many, and not so much a small side-issue as with very 
many in the Kast, observations come to us in no miean pro- 
portion, sometimes. ‘Those who are constantly in contact 
with large numbers of colonies day in and day out—and, we 
might say, year in and year out—get a much fuller and 
more conclusive observation than does the man. with the 
few colonies anda host of other business. Nevertheless, 
some of the smaller bee-keepers with their few colonies and 
plenty of time to think and observe, may, and do, find out 
some of the things that we more extensive and busy men do 
not have time to get into; the lesser lights are not to hide 
their light, as they can give us facts that may be of much 
help to us to apply in a larger and extensive practice. A 5- 
colony apiary may show what seems to be a valuable fact 
or principle; the same being called to the attention of all 
can be much more quickly and fully tried and demonstrated 
in a multitude of colonies where greater variety of condi- 
tions and material are at hand upon which to observe and 
practice. But, I am wandering. 


—_- 
HOW, THEN, DOES DISEASE SPREAD ? 


If you take a comb having the disease in it, that is, the 
spores or germs, and put it into a colony, that colony will 
very soon have it, and once a colony is foul (Mr. Editor, put 
this in capitals or print with red ink) ITIS FOUL TO 
STAY, UNTIL CURED BY TREATMENT OR UNTIL 
THE COLONY IS EXTINCT. Oncea colony is infected 
with foul brood it will never let go till that colony is dead, 
and when dead, there is enough infection in that one hive 
to fix that whole county or State, if the infection can be dis- 
tributed and planted in its elements—the inside of a larval 
bee. I have once or twice had cases—rather, two or three 
cases—in which I thought I found the beginning of foul 
brood, but it did not continue. I do not recall more than two 
or three cases in hundreds, and not a single case where 
there was a goodly number of cells foul, say as much as a 
dozen. - 

If, then, it be true that in a hive having combs almost 
rotten, and right beside it one almost free from the disease, 
we may conclude that foul brood spores are not floating 
everywhere like so much dust in the air, not even in a hive 
with plenty of contagion in it; but my experience shows 
that the spores are transmitted, and once in their element 
they are certain to work. 

As I understand the development of the disease—I 
gather these ideas from the scientists—it can be made clear 
to us common people in the growth of our grains. Puta 
grain of wheat into soil with moisture and heat, and it is 
soon a growing plant feeding on the elements in the soil. 
In feeding, the plant exhausts the soil, or takes out part of 
its elements and weakens it. The green, growing plant is 
very easily killed or injured by frost, or any antagonistic 
force, whatever it may be. So, the spore or seed of foul 
brood is the ripe seed or kernel; this seed may lay covered, 
as it were, in its granary of honey, or massed in the black 
matter in the bottom of the cell, and how long it may stay 
there, and just what extremes it will stand and still retain 
its vitality, we do not know, but it is there as the wheat, 
just waiting to get achance. Planted, this spore grows in 
its element, which is the body of a larval bee, taking from 
the bee as the growing grain does from the soil—feeding 
and so takes the bee-life ; the tender, growing thing is, com- 
paratively speaking, subject to destruction as is the green 
wheat, but again it has gone to seed, and it may lie in the 
granary another month or year of waiting. 

What, then, is more simple than that when a bee takes 
honey from the comb having these minute seeds in it, it 
should take with the honey someof the seeds and plant ther 
in a larva with the food? Theinfant bee simply eats it: 
death by taking into its stomach the spore of the disease. 

Iam quite fully convinced that there will be but ve” 
few cases of this disease except where the contagion ha 
been transferred from one colony to another in the food fe 
to the young. I believe that a colony may carry into its hiv 
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ey having spores in it, and if there be no brood, and all 

honey be consumed by the old bees before any brood is 

ent, that such colony may afterward breed and be free 

ne trouble. But let a healthy colony carry in honey 

“1 a much-infected colony, especially from a colony hav- 

‘ue died of the disease, and use freely of that honey from 

. much-infected colony, especially from a colony having 

ajied of the disease, and use freely of that honey for feeding 

the larva, there will be a well-developed case, and in noi 
many days’ time. 

Some think that there are times and conditions more 
favorable to its development so that its progress in a colony 
may be slow or fast according to these conditions. I am 
not inclined to this view, at least that it progresses fast or 
slow according to climate and weather, or such conditions, 
except that its growth may be a little stronger in each indi- 
vidual larva if temperature and favorable conditions exist. 
Suppose that to-day one bee gets a load of honey from a 
dead, foul colony, and in that load is but onespore, and that 
the one spore gets into one larva, this being the only conta- 
gion in that colony. For that generation of brood there will 
be just the one larva die. If that happens in April, proba- 
bly by May there will be from two to a dozen cells of dead 
brood, and in another month still more; until by September 
there may be several hundred, yet pass unnoticed by an 
ordinary apiarist. 

Winter passes, and if the colony starts the brood-nest in 
some part of the combs that had very little or none of the 
past year’s dead in it, there may be very little development 
until the brood-nest has begun to occupy the last season’s 
combs, or until honey has been used from the old, infected 
combs. I consider the extent and progress of the disease in 
each and every colony to be more a matter of how much of 
the seeds or spores are scattered in the food given, thereby 
distributing it to the various larve throughout the colony. 
In other words, if the food contains but few spores so that 
few larve are fed or receive these spores in their food, then 
the spread of the disease is necessarily slow ; but let the 
food be well stocked with these seeds, and where they come 
into the stomach of any larva that larva is gone. 


HOW LONG WILL A COLONY HOLD ouT ? 


after becoming infected? If you live across the street from 
me and have one colony, and my one colony dies of the dis- 
ease and yours carries away all the honey left, which may 
be 10 or 20 pounds, and if that colony has much brood, such 
as would be in a normal colony in May and June, then in 
from two to four weeks you havea very rotten colony. 
If they got that honey in the fall when breeding was ended 
for the season, if that honey was all consumed by the 
mature bees before breeding again started, your colony may 
escape entirely, though I would expect to find a few cells of 
disease the following summer. In any case, if the food con- 
tains but few spores, but few larve will die at the begin- 
ning ; but if many spores then many die from the start. 

It follows, then, that if a colony receives but few seeds 
to start with, that field (colony) is like a field with a few 
seeds of corn in it—it must have time to mature more seed, 
and in turn be planted before that field is fully occupied. 
A colony receiving but a few seeds to start with may not 
finally succumb to its fate until often two full years after 
being inoculated, but, having a full crop of seed sown, may 
have a full crop of foul brood with the first generation from 
the sowing. ‘The more brood in the colony when the seed is 
plentifully scattered, the quicker will that colony reach its 
end. : 

The usual progress of the disease where many colonies 
do the robbing of a foul one, so as to let no one colony get 
much to start with, will take from one to two years to finish 
the infected ones. It is no uncommon thing for a colony to 
get its first seed in the fall of one year and still be alive at 
the end of two full years from the time of infection, and 
then die out, leaving a hive well-stocked with honey, and 
that honey in the best possible shape to ‘‘fix’’ any colony 

at uses it in feeding brood. 

This article is already long, and must stop. I will con- 
ue the discussion, taking up treatment and cure in my 
<t. This subject is always a hot one; when it comes up 

onventions there is almost sure to be ‘‘a stirring of the 

mals.”” The subject is an important one, and Iaska 

-ful reading of what is said in this discussion, and espe- 

ly by the inexperienced. 

The next article will treat of practical work in dealing 

1 the disease. Larimer Co., Colo. 





<>. 
——— > 


See Langstroth Book Offer on another page of this 
of the American Bee Journal. 





Use of Drone and Queen Excluders. 


BY C. DAVENPORT. 


READ C. P. Dadant’s article on page 807 (1903), entitled, 

**The Useof Drone and Queen Excluders,’’ with much 

interest, but I will say frankly that Ido not agree with 
him, and, if it will not be considered out of place, I should 
very much like to give my own views and experience in re- 
gard to this matter. 


It will be easily seen that we hold different views, when 
I state that I have about 150 queen-excluders, and that I do 
not believe that I ever invested any money for goods, in one 
line, that has paid me better from a dollar-and-cent view, 
or that has saved me more work, than they have. In fact, 
if I were to be deprived of the use of excluders I should quit 
producing extracted honey—in a large way, at least. I 
have produced tons of extracted honey both with and with- 
out the use of excluders, and if I know anything at all about 
our pursuit, itisthatI can produce more extracted honey 
with less work, by using them thanI can without them. I 
say this with all due respect to Mr. Dadant, for I know that 
I am but a novice in this branch of our pursuit compared 
with him. Butlet me briefly explain, or describe, how it 
works both ways here: 


Let us take a strong, or medium strong, colony early 
in the spring, that is, to run for extracted honey. We will 
say that they are in either 8 or 10 frame-hives, for there is 
notmuch difference in results between the two sizes here in 
running for extracted honey. On the first colony we will 
not use an excluder. If it is a strong colony they will, dur- 
ing fruit-bloom, need an upper story, and in a short time 
the queen will invariably work up into this story, and more 
or less of these combs will be filled with brood. But now 
note this: It is very seldom that there is more brood in 
both of these stories before the main flow commences than 
the lower one would hold, especially if we are using 10- 
frame hives. We now have the frames in these two stories 
more or less filled with honey, pollen and brood. The main 
flow is on, and they soon need more room. Thereis nothing 
in either story fit to extract, so another story is added, and 
the queen will, nine times out of ten, lay more or less in 
this third story, but she will seldom go down to the lower 
story, of her own accord, again that season, unless the col- 
ony swarms and she does so in order to get out of the hive. 
It is now three stories high, which is about as high as it is 
safe for us to go here without danger of the whole thing 
being blown over during some of the sudden storms with 
high winds which we are subject to in the summer. 


But if the flow continues good they will soon need more 
room, and this whole outfit boiling over with bees, old bees, 
young bees, drones, queens—somewhere in the two upper 
stories—brood in all stages, pollen and honey—it is all 
mixed up. We take what honey we can get; this may be con- 
siderable, but it is never first-class honey that we get from 
such an outfit. It is tainted more or less with pollen, the 
excrement from young, just-hatching bees, larvz and larval 
food. If we don’t extract from frames containing brood we 
will get but little honey, for there is a /i/¢/e brood in a large 
part of them. A good many who would have to handle 100 
colonies in this way would wish the flow to be short, so that 
there would be only one extracting. We will suppose this 
to be the case. The whole thing has to be handled frame 
by frame once more in the fall any way, in order to get the 
colony in size, shape and condition to be wintered. 


Now let us take a colony and use an excluder. When 
they need more room we place on theexcluder and upper 
story, and know that the queen is, and will stay, where she 
belongs—in the brood-nest. The bees at once commence to 
store honey in this upper story, if they lack either storage 
or brood room below; usually by this time not much more 
pollen is being gathered than is in demand for brood-rear- 
ing, and this is stored below, near the brood. As the flow 
continues we place another empty story under the first one. 
By the time they need more room the combs in the upper 
story will be filled and sealed nearly solid with beautiful 
snow white honey. In order to clear this of bees, all that is 
necessary in the evening is to raise up one end and slip 
under an escape-board ; by morning the bees will have gone 
below, and we have the combs clear of bees, and ready to 
extract. And, my friends, this is Aoney—pure, unmixed, 
first-class honey, gathered by bees from flowers. After ex- 


tracting, this set of now empty combs is placed next, and 
the other set on top of it, and so on as long as the flow con- 
tinues, and we don’t care how many times we have to ex- 
tract, for it is a pleasure to produce extracted honey by this 
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plan. We experience and feel a good many of those things 
we would not sell for money if we could. 

In the fall—well, there are different plans that can be 
practiced to get this latter colony in shape for winter, for 
they will probably be very short of stores, if they are black 
or German bees. But, again, note this: We know where 
the queenis. She is where she belongs—in the brood-nest— 
and whatever plan we employ to insure the colony winter 
stores, it is much less work because she is th®tre. 

I have not run acolony for extracted honey without an 
excluder for two years, and have no idea that I will ever do 
so again. Three yearsagolI had only about 50 excluders ; 
that season I ran about 150 colonies for extracted honey, 
and I firmly believe that I secured nearly as much, of a 
much better grade, from the 50 on which I used excluders, as 
I did from the 100 colonies without. The next winterI 
ordered, I think it was 100 or 120, and there is no question 
but what with methey have paid their cost many times in 
both seasons since; and they are, of course, barring acci- 
dents, good for a life-time. I use, and greatly prefer, the 
all-zinc to the wood-zinc for two reasons: First, the all- 
zinc is much less hindrance to the bees; in fact, an all-zinc 
is practically no hindrance to a colony in storing in an up- 
per story. If they try to carry heavy loads of pollen up 
through, some of it will get scraped off, which is a good 
thing. The other reason is, they are much stronger and 
more durable. The former may split and check off, but 
new frames can be made, and the zinc itself is everlasting. 

I much more than agree with Mr. Dadant in regard to 
the use of drone-excluders at the hive-entrance. 

Southern Minnesota. 








Hasty’s Afterthoughts 





The *‘ Old Reliable ’’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








APPROPRIATIONS FOR CURING FOUL BROOD. 


An appropriation to cure foul brood, and no power to 

compel any one to let his bees be cured, looks at first dis- 
gustingly like spending money to no purpose. Perhaps the 
situation is really a little better than that. The localities 
which are afflicted with contrary folks harboring the disease 
can just be let alone for future action, while in a good many 
other localities, happily free from human hogs, more time 
can be put in, andthe most thorough kind of work done. 
The clean territory ought to increase, and the unclean ter- 
ritory decrease, under the law. But if all the money is 
spent agitating for an improvement of the law, total failure 
to accomplish anything might be the end of it. 
“—— If, when Mr. France started in in Wisconsin, foul brood 
was in 50 counties, and now he knuws but five that contain 
it, that’s pretty strong evidence that public effort does some 
good. Queerly enough, concerning any disease, dishonest 
practice, evil, danger or sin that can be named, lots of good 
people turn up to oppose if efforts of a practical sort are 
pushed in a definite way. Pages 64-67. 


HAULING HOME HONEY FOR EXTRACTING. 


— So Mr. Aikin can load up his wagon direct from the 
hives even in robbing times. Tight-covered wagon with 
bee-escape and screen door. Move lively ; smoke plenty ; 
judge correctly when enough bees are out of the super that 
it will do to chuck the rest in the wagon. Keep the door 
shut as much as you can—yet trust mainly to the flying out 
of the bees on the repeated openings of the door. There 
are robbing times and robbing times. As to some some- 
times we will take his word that he makesit work; but 
other sometimes they would surely fly down his throat and 
choke him off. 

On the whole, I guess Mr. Aikin’s way of handling ex- 
tracted honey is the best before the house. And an excel- 
lent idea it is to dip combs in sweetened water if you want 
them cleaned up outdoors without causing too great an up- 
roar. Page 68. 

KINKS IN BOTTLING HONEY. 


H. Rauchfuss draws it fine about bottling—and wisely, 
too, 1 think. If the stream is too warm it will draw fine 
bubbles of air in with it, and the filled bottle will not be 
clear. If the stream is too cold it will fold like calico, and 





fold in air with asimilar result. Haveit just right—coo| 
as you can without any folding of the stream. Blessed be 
they that clear up splendidly these nice little points! But, 
let’s see, will it stay liquid as long sealed kind ’o cool, as it 
willif the whole thing, bottle and all, is raised once more to 
a high temperature when the cork is put in ?—Page 69. 


A BEGINNER’S TRIALS WITH BEES. 


Mr. Tackaberry is surely a fine example of how a be- 
ginner will contrive to get into trouble. But, then, most of 
them wiggle through it and come out all right. Don’t have 
bees stacked in a room of your house adjacent a room with 
a warm fire. But and if youdo do that foolish thing, at 
least have the grace to keep the door locked, and the key 
safe in your pocket—if not “frowed in dewell.’”’ Page 79, 


THE REVERSIBLE-FRAME OPINIONS. 


C. H. Dibbern and J. A. Green innocently say, ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
while the rest of us, tothe number of 25, turn up our Noes-es 
at the reversible frame. But, then, there’s no law against 
having a better frame than we now have, sufficiently simple 
and cheap, and reversible, too—if the like of that comes 
tripping and singing along. Page 85. 


BUYING QUEENS IN LARGE LOTS. 


Excellent salve for the sore pedals of the tenderfoot to 
hear an “‘ old stager”’ tell of buying 250 queens in one lot— 
and then confess that it turned out to be a bad job. Page 90. 


FRONT-END CAR-LOAD FOR MOVING BEES. 


So the moving-by-rail experience of Charles W. Sager, 
is that a stack of hives is bumped forward and oftener than 
it is bumped backward. Therefore place the stack in the 
front end of the car. Page 90. 


BEE-HOUSE RESULTS—A HIVE-SHIRT. 


I think, Mr. McCradie, most of us would quit off from 
that bee-house that only saves 2 out of 10. But, still, maybe 
your hole-through-the-wall experiment will be a success. 
Let us hear. 

That hive-shirt of home-made oil-cloth (muslin and lin- 
seed oil) is apparently a good thing. But won’t the fabric 
rot under the stone? If the shirt is fastened on tight 
enough I don’t see how the cover is going to get away even 
without the stone. Possibly the intention is to have the 
cover on top of the cloth. Page 92. 
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Dr. Miller’s Answers 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill 











Tartaric Acid for Preventing Honey-Granulation. 


I have been putting up chunk honey in Mason jars. | 
have met with considerable loss by having the extracted 
honey candy that I finish filling the jars with. This winter 
I took some honey and heated it to 160 degrees, Fahr. I put 
a part of it up by adding and thoroughly mixing tartaric 
acid in the proportion of a teaspoonful to 20 pounds of honey, 
and this has not granulated, and looks clear and white, 
while what was left without acid has granulated nicely. 
Now, will the honey be just as wholesome for food with the 
acid init? and is it advisable to put up chunk honey with 
the acid ? - Iowa. 


ANSWER.—I doubt very much the advisability of putting 
in any foreign substance whatever. Even if you are sure 
that it does no harm (and the acid would do at least a little 
harm), the name of putting something into honey would 
open the door for the charge that it was adulterated. 





Stimulative Feeding—Wintering—Making Nuclei. 


1. Will %-pint of sugar syrup fed daily be enough 1 
stimulate and carry on brood-rearing in the spring, whe 
no honey isin the hive? If not, how much? 

2. Tell me how your bees are, and have been, winterin 
in that furnace-room. 

3. How small a nucleus will winter to good advantag 
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re one wants to save some extra queens in the fall? 
st fall I wintered about 1 quart of bees on 4 combs of 
ey, and by the next May they covered 3% combs, and 
ved to be as good an any colony I had. But this winter 
y were dead Jan. 15, and 25 full colonies besides. 


4. Do you think your method of increase, that you de- 
ibed to ** Illinois,’’ page 170, is any better than the way 
Vv. W. Somerford does, page 260 of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture for 1899 ? 
What I mean is, to have all colonies for increase very 
yong by the commencement of the honey-flow, then divide 
into8or10 nuclei, and give each a ripe queen-cell. By 
strong,’’ I meaneach old colony to have a double brood- 
chamber, each nucleus to have the remainder of the hive 
withdrawn comb. Iam anxious about this increase matter, 
as I will have only about 35 colonies left out of 80 this 
spring, and I want them to store enough to winter on, and 
would like to make 100 colonies out of 10. OHIO. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes. But that way of living from hand 
to mouth is hardly the best way. Bees seem to have more 
sense than some folks, and if they have just enough to do 
from day to day, they seem to say, ‘‘ We haven’t on hand 
enough stores to last very long, and we had better goa little 
slow about starting a lot of brood that we may not be able 
to feed later on.’’ With a good reserve on hand, you may 
find the bees will need little if any stimulative feeding. 

2. Idon’t know. Not out of the woods yet. Too warm, 
though. Most of the time above 50, sometimes up to 60. 
Wait a minute, and I’ll goand see what it is now........... 
Well, the thermometer in the cellar stands at 56, and the 
bees are unusually noisy. The trouble is that it isa muggy 
sort of aday, with the thermometer outdoors at 46. If the 
outer temperature was zero, the bees would be very still at 
56 inside, for in that case the air in the cellar would change 
more rapidly. So far asI can judge they are doing fairly 
well, but they would probably do better if there were not so 
many in one reom. 

3. From your own statement one would judge that in a 
mild winter a quart of bees would do very well, but ina 





severe winter three quarts would be nonetoomany. That’s 
for outdoors. In the cellar less than a quart might do, 
whether the winter was mild or severe; especially if two 
nuclei were kept in adouble hive with a thin partition be- 
tween them. 

4. Much depends on the locality and the season, If you 
are sure of a good flow anda long season, then it may be 
better, and certainly will be less trouble, to wait till all are 
strong (which should be done in either case), and then finish 
up the whole business by dividing into the total number. 
But it would be a very risky thing in my locality, and very 
likely it would be in yours. For if the season should be 


poor or short, you might have the fun of doubling up again 
in the fall. 





Comb vs. Extracted Honey—United Colonies—When to 
it on Supers. 


1. What is the difference between working for comb and 
extracted honey? I wish to run for comb honey only. 

2. Would you leave the combs in the brood-chamber that 
have been emptied the past winter? I find them in good 
shape. : 

3. I have 2 light colonies of bees,in the cellar, and 
wish to unite them as soonasIcan. How sovun can I take 
them out of the cellar (to place them on the summer stands) 
and unite them ? 

4. Would you put supers on before the brood-chamber is 
filled ? MIssovuRI. 


ANSWERS.—1. Thechief difference is that in one case 
the finished product is in white combs, and in the other the 
honey is liquid, combs being used over and over again, and 
the honey thrown out by an extractor. 

2. Yes, if in good condition they are better than new. 

3. As soon as warm enough to fly nearly every day, say 
after red maples are in bloom. 


4. No, not till it is filled and the honey harvest is nearly 
on. 
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Helping to Sow the Seed. 


I am a reader of the weekly American Bee 
Journal, and read it with much interest. 
When through with them | take them out on 
the road with me, and toss them from my 
engine-cab window to all the farmers that I 
see having one or more colonies of bees. 


W. MurRpsy. 
Linn Co., Mo., March 7. 





Caught Short on Supplies. 


The American Bee Journal has been lots of 
help to me in handling my bees. Last season 
wus good, but it caught me short of supplies, 
so I gave one colony the advantage of the 
rest, just to see what it would do, and the re- 
sult was 121 nicely filled sections, for which 
I got $24 20. Ido not intend to be caught 
that way this year. ALFRED RIVEs. 

Montgomery Co., lll., Feb. 9. 





Comb Honey Management. 


I put the supers on the strongest colony 
Jan. 25, and the bees are working in them. 
The honey is from gum-trees, manzanita, and 
other flowers. 

I find the best way for comb honey is to tier 
up and take no honey from the bees until 
they swarm, or until the honey season is 
nearly over, and give them big entrances in 
warm weather. Last year I told a friend to 
do this ; he had 17 colonies of black bees, and 
had as many as 4or 5 supers on at a time, and 
got from 100 to 120 sections of honey, all fin- 
ished. He had only one swarm from each 
colony; before that he had intended giving 
up bee-keeping because they did nothing but 
swarm. 

I may be mistaken as to thecauseof honey 
granulating, but this is my opinion: Honey 








and get prompt service. 
quarters for LEWIS’ HIVES AND SEC- 
TIONS. DADANT’S FOUNDATION. ROOT’S 
SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, ETC., ETC. 


LOUIS HANSSEN’S SONS, 
213-215 W. 2d Street, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


5A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Bé6-Ké6pers | 


Send for our FRE& CATALOG. It will tell 
you how to put foundation in four sections at 
once; and the only way to get a full section of 





honey. 
We sell SUPPLIES AT FACTORY Prices. 


A. COPPIN, Wenona, Ill. 


4Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





BOSTON 


Money in Bees for you. 
Catalog price on 


ROOT’S SUPPLIES. 


Catalog for the asking. 


FF. H. FARMER, 
182 Friend St., 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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that is gathered all from one plant always 
granulates, but honey gathered from all kinds 
of flowers never does. I have never heard of 
it granulating in this place. 

I run my bees in 8-frame Langstroth hives. 

I saw in a daily paper that there was a big 
meeting of bee-keepers at Hanford the other 
day; they are going to club together to get 
more money for their honey, and also get 
cheaper hives. R. THOMPSON. 


Marin Co., Calif., Jan. 3 





A Terrible Winter. 


Isn’t this winter terrible? But as terrible 
as it is, my bees hada glorious flight on the 
6th of this month. I looked through them 
all and found them in good condition. Plenty 
of stores left. The knowledge of that took 
an anxious burden off my mind. The next 
day (Sunday) it was 40 degrees colder, and it 
has been still colder since. 

The double-size number of the Bee Jour- 
nal was fine. All of them are. 

R. B. McCain. 
Ill., 


Grundy Co., Feb. 10. 


Blessed with Some Rain. 


Since writing youa day or two ago, Cali- 
fornia has been blessed with a fine rain, and 
the hearts of all have been made glad. It 
amounted to 1.15 inches at this point, making 
for the season, to date, 1.70 inches. The 
storm bas cleared, and it is very pleasant out- 
side to-day. ALBERT ROZELL. 


Los Angeles Co., Calif., Feb. 6. 


Too Long Confinement. 


My bees had a good flight the 6th. So far I 
have lost 6 colonies—I think, from too long 
continement. I winter them on the summer 
stands. Six days more of confinement would 
have made it 4 months since they had had a 
flight. Most of the balance (69 colonies) are 
in good condition at present. 

JouN 8. Dowpy. 


Logan Co., Ill., Feb. 8. 





Results of the Season of 1908. 


Last spring my bees were taken from the 
cellar and placed on the summer stands April 
1. My winter loss was 5 colonies, and I had 
15 left, all in good condition. One of those 
that died during the winter starved to death; 


the other 4 had plenty of honey. I don’t 
know the cause of their dying. 
My bees built up very fast, and by the last 


of May bad become so strong that they com- 
menced to swarm. I put superson early, as I 
discovered that they were getting strong. 
They went into the supers and commenced to 
fill them with honey, but swarm they did. 
This was not the case with my bees alone, but 
it was the almost universal complaint, very 
few exceptions. It made no difference whether 
they were worked for comb or extracted 
honey, they seemed to have the swarming 
fever, and nothing would stop them until the 
fever abuted. 

Notwithstanding the swarms that issued 
they gathered a large amount of honey; there 
were many tons of honey gathered in this 
and adjoining counties. My bees did very 
well the first part of the season, but not as 
well as many others. My colonies increased 
to 42, but I doubled 10 colonies and made 5, 
giving me 37, and they produced 500 pounds 
of comb honey, and two-thirds of this was 
taken from old colonies that cast two 
swarms each. The honey season closed with 
the end of basswood and clover bloom. The 
amount of fall honey gathered in this section 
of country was so insignificant that it is not 
worthy of mention. This accounts for the 
small amount of honey I obtained from my 15 
colonies, spring count, or 37 at the close of the 
swarming season. 

When the honey-flow stopped all the late 
swarms ceased to build combor gather boney, 
consequently when the time came to put them 
in winter quarters | found 10 colonies too 
light, both in bees and honey, to think of 
wintering them, so I was just cruel enough to 
destroy the bees and extract the honey and 
save the combs for use next season. I expect 
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BEE- SUPPLIES! 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Everything used by Bee-Keepers. POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 
Prompt mgt 
Low Freight Rates. NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
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j Percent Discount During the Mont, x 


Send for our 1904 Catalog and Price-List. Our 


HIVES and SECTIONS are perfect in workmanship and material 


By sending in your order Now, you will save money, and 
secure prompt shipment. 


nl « ee ss Droste New London, Wis. ¥s4 
















nd 


BEE- KEEPERS, 


Why wait until the last dog is hung before ordering your Supplies ? Re- 
member, you get 2 percent discount from catalog prices this month only, 
and this with the low freight-rates from Toledo, permits us to save you 
money. Is not this worthy of your consideration? Remember, we sell 


Root’s Goods at their Factory Prices. 


We also have the largest and most complete line of Poultry Supplies 
of any house in the West. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX wanted at alltimes. Send to-day for our free 
terre Catalog, which describes many useful articles for the Apiary. 


GRIGGS BROS., 521 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio, 
FOR 
BEE- 


i PAYS oR HOTS UPPLIES 


CO., Sheboygan, Wis. 
lease mention Bee yournal when writing 


Pn nd md 








to send your orders a distance of-10,000 miles 











Marsh ield Manutedites Co. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are 
the best in the market. Wisconsin Basswood is the 
right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- i 


SUPPLIES. Write for FREE Illustrated feat: and 
Price-List. Pia 


THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING .. Marshfield, Wis. i 








Headquarters = Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1904 now on hand. Freight-rates from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. Prompt service is whatI practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 

You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same 


Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens; for pri- 
ces refer to my catalog. 


C.H.W.WEBER, 


Office and Saieorocune Gis ae een “te Cl NCI NNATI O H 10 
. ® 
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Please Mention the Bee Journal 


Advertisers «**** 
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severely criticised for resorting to this 
a of disposing of bees, but before 
ass sentence just bear in mind that 
30 years old, and notwithstanding my 
am not a millionaire but am an old 
er supported mainly by @ pension, and 
en down in health. I have 27 colonies 
inless some of them die during the win- 
ind thatis all I feel able to take care of 
xt season. 

s often the case that a colony of bees 
™ e found doing something different from 
r customary habits. I had such a colony 
ast season. They cast a swarm May 28, and 
after tilying around fora time they returned 
to their hive. Asthey were returning I looked 
ront of the bive and found the queen. I 
put her on the alighting-board and she went 
ack into the hive with the other bees. In 
ist a week they came out again and clustered, 
but before I could hive them they returned 
not only to the hive where they came out, 
but also into the one that was about one foot 
away. There was no fighting, no bees kiiled, 
neither could I find the queen. I will number 
this first hive No. 1, and the last one No. 2. I 
keep a long board in front of my hives for an 
alighting-board, and the next day after the 
second return the bees were running back and 
forth from No. land No. 2, and this contin- 
ued for several weeks, then they swarmed the 
third time, and clustered with another swarm 
that came out atthe the same time, but the 
communication was kept up between Nos. 1 

and 2 the same as before. 

After a few weeks 1 discovered that the 
bees in No. 1 were getting less; they were 
weak, and I supposed they were queenless, so 
[ took the top off one day to examine them 
and found a queen stuck fast to the top of 
one of the frames. I liberated her and she 
went down among the other bees. I let them 
remain for a long time, but they continued to 
dwindle, so I took the frames out and shook 
the bees off; they had not done any robbing 
during this time, for [ extracted 4 gallons of 
honey which was nicely capped over. 

I have a home market for all my honey at 15 
cents a pound, and I received first premium 
on best display of honey at our county fair, 
also first premium on clover honey and bass- 
wood honey, amounting to $7.00 in all, which 
would make about 17 cents a pound that I 
received for my honey. 

It was a very wet season last year, and but 
little honey gathered after the first of August, 
and those who put late swarms into the cellar 
without feeding will be liable to meet with 
some loss. 

I examined my bees last week and found 
them all right. In this section of the country 
we have to keep our bees in the cellar 414 or 
5 months, and this is a great hindrance to suc- 
cess among bee-men. 

Last summer June and July were the only 
months that bees stored any surplus honey. 

My bees are Italians, and they are the best- 
natured bees lever worked among. 


{ agree with Mr. C. Alexander, page 813, 
903), that the American Bee Journal has 
taken quite an advanced step since Mr. New- 
an left it; and I don’t think that this opin- 
ion detracts anything from Mr. Newman’s 
good work, for this advance step is in accor- 
1nce with the law of progression, which is 
the law of Nature, and the present Editor of 
t Journal keeps abreast with the progress 
apiarists. 8. B. Smiru. 

Millelacs Co., Minn., Feb. 11. 





A Mild, But Long, Winter. 


ees will open, I think, in excellent condi- 
as I notice they are flying strong from 
y hives. The winter has been milder 
usual, but very protracted. 
A. H. NoBLe. 
ividson Co., Tenn., March 11. 





Moving Bees—Cold Winter. 


ave just finished reading last week’s 
* number, and I am much interested in 
port of the Chicago-Northwestern con- 


nk those people that have received the 
ts from foul brood inspection would 
er backward in making it public. (1 





A Standard-Bred Italian Queen-Bee Free ! 


For Sending One New Subscriber. 


y 

y 
As has been our custom heretofore we offer to mail a fine, Un- 

tesfed Italian Queen to the person who complies with the follow- y 

ing conditions, all of which must be strictly followed: 'S 

y 

y 









1. The sender of a new subscriber must have his or her own 
subscription paid in advance at least to the end of this year 
(1904). 

2. Sending your own name with the $1.00 for the Bee Journal 
will not entitle you to a Queen asa premium. The sender must 
be already a paid-in-advance subscriber as above, and the new sub- 
scriber must be a NEW subscriber; which means, further, that 
the new subscriber has never had the Bee Journal regularly, or at 
least not fur a whole year previous to his name being sent in as a 
new one; and, also, the new subscriber must not be a member of the same family where 
the Bee Journal is already beiug taken. 

We think we have made the foregoing sufficiently plain so that no error need be 
made. Our Premium Queens are too valuable to throw away—they must be earned in 
a legitimate way. They are worth working for. 

We will book the orders as they come in and the Queens will be mailed in May or 
June. Will you have one or more? ° 

If you cannot get a new subscriber, and want one of these Queens, we wiil send the 
American Bee Journal a year and the Queen—both for only $1.50. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 144 & 146 E. ERIE 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 








BEE- 
SUPPLIES! 


he 

We carry a large stock and great- 
est variety of everything needed in 
the Apiary, assuring BEST goods 
at the LOWEST prices, avd prompt 
shipment. We want every bee-keeper 
to have our FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG, and read description of 
Alternating Hives, Ferguson Supers, 
Etc. Write at Once for Catalog. 


AGENCIES. 


Kretchmer Mfg. Co., Chariton, lowa. 
Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Sbugart & Ouren, 

Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Chas. A. Meyers, Leipsic, Ohio. 





._KRETCHMER MFG. CO., 
RED OAK, IOWA. 





RETAIL AND 
WHOLE SALE 


DITTMER’S FOUNDATION 
Has an established reputation, because made by a process that produces the CLEANEST 


AND PUREST and in all respects the best and most desirable. nd forsamples. Work- 
ing wax into foundation for cash a specialty. Beeswax always wanted at Highest Price. 


A Full Line of SUPPLIES, Retail and Wholesale. 


rices and discounts. 
nt., Sole Agents for Canada. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


EQ0s 


11A4t 


Send at once for Catalog, with 
KE. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, 








from S.C. W. and Buff Leg 
horns, Barred Rocks, and 
White Wyandotte. Write for 
prices. 

F. F. ALDERFER 
R.F.D.No.1. SouDERTON, Pa. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 


INGHAM’S PATENT | 
Seite esa. | 
= Smokers: 


25Atf T. PF. BINGH » Farwell, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Bes-Suppllés Exclusively | 


A Complete Line of LEWIS’ fine BEE-SUPPLIES. 

DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 

BINGHAM’S Original Patent SMOKERS and KNIVES. 

ROOT’S EXTRACTORS, GLOVES, VEILS, etc. 

QUEEN-BEES and NUCLEI in season. In fact, anything needed in the 
‘** Bee-Line,” at 

FACTORY PRICES HERE IN CINCINNATI, 

Where Prompt Service is yours, and Freight Rates are Lowest. 

cial Discount for Early Orders. Send for Catalog. 


THE FRED }W.2MUTH C0. { We’re successors to nobody / 51 Walnut St, 


| Nor nobody’s successors tous{ CINCINNATI, O. 
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Some Apiary Stock at a Bargain ! 


We offer for sale, from our stock of bee-supplies, the following list, some of which is new, 


and the balance as good as new: 


20 Wood-bound 10-frame Zinc Honey-Boards ...............+.+.+++...18¢ each. 
1080 New, Clean, Wired Extracting Cambs (L. size)................ 4... 15c each. 
420 New L. Brood- Frames with fuil sheets wired foundation..........10c each. 
ae a I io ois 5 occ whnees neeccc ses penises reeses% sane 12c each. 
1 ** New Model” Solar Wax-Extractor (glass 26x60 in.).... 8.00, 


1 Wooden Honey-Tank with galvanized iron bottom (holds 180 Ibs.) 


16-inch Comb Foundation Mill 
1 10-inch Comb Founnation Mill! 


and Bottom-Board—all nailed) 


100 New L. 10 fr. Dovetailed Hives (each consisting ofa Bods, Cover 
569606560420 e CURES FAN0ns SoS 95c each. 


10.00, 
15.00. 
25.00. 


If you order Combs and Hives, the Combs can be put right into the hives and shipped in that 


way. All the above can be shipped promptly, so long as they last. 
do YOU want out of the lot? or do you want it all? 


above list.) 


Address, 
Pieage mention Bee Jourpa' woen writing 


Also BEES AND QUEENS, and Stanley Queen Incubator. 


First come, first served. What 


(No order filled for less than $5.00 from the 


Send for free Circular 


ARTHUR STANLEY, DISIONW, ILL. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, BEES AND NUCLEI 


Choice home-bred and 
Select Imported Stock. 
All Queens reared in full 
colonies. 





One Untested Queen. .... $1.10 
“ Tested Queen... 1.65 
** Selected ‘* 2.20 
“ Breeder ‘ atu ecn! a 
* Comb Nucleus (no 
Qneen)........ 1,80 
Tested Select Breed- 
ers and Nuclei ready 


now; Untested in May. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. 

For prices on quantities and description of 
each grade of Queens,’ send for free Price-List. 


J. L. STRONG 
204 East Logan Street, CLARINDA, IOWA, 
12Atf Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


| 


Salzer’s 
National Oats 


Greatest oat of the century. 
Yielded in 1903 in Ohio 187, 
in Mich. 231,in Mo. 255, and in 
N. Dakota 310 bus. per acre. 


You 
can beat that record in 1904! 


we mail you free lots of farm seed 
samples and our big catalog, tell- 
ing all about this oat wonder and 
thousands of other seeds, 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
La Crosse, 
Wis. 

















THINKFUL 
THOUGHTS 


; . i 
FOR THOUGHTFUL § © 
~ THINKERS of 





The Farmer’s Friend —*Thinkful Thoughts for T hong ht- 
ful Thinkers” is the title of a neat little booklet that tells 
all avout the Handy Wagon, made by the Farmers’ Handy 
Wagon Company, Saginaw, Michigan. ‘ 
handy wagon is generally recognized as one of the indis- 
pensable things on the farm—almost as mecessary as a 
team of horses. 

Ask your dealer for a copy of the Farmers’ Handy 
Wagon Catalog containing numerous farm views showing 
the ‘‘Handy” in actual, practical, every-day use. 
free, as is also their little booklet, ** Thiakful Thoughts 
for Thoughtful Thinkers.” : 
write the Farmers’ Handy Wagon Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
for them. Please mention the American Bee Journal 
when writing. 


A low-down or 


It is 


If he cannot supply you, 





food. 














A Great Egg-Vaker.—The 
average farm is deficient in 
certain food elements which 
hens need and which they 
must have if they produce 
the greatest number of eggs. 
The number of eggs a hen 
can lay is limited by the 
amount of egg-forming ele- 
ments she can get 
The Geo. H Lee Co., 
of Omaha, Neb., have met 
this difficulty by placing on 
the market a poultry food, 
called ** Lee’s Egg-Maker.” 
It is guaranteed tu promote 
the general 
growth of fowls and to in- 
crease theegg-supply. Kind- 
Jy mention the American Bee 
Journal when writing. 


in her 


health and 
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; Foundation. 
at 


not accepted. A full line of BE&-SUPP 


sxsck Weiss’ Foundation #3 


Is guaranteed to stand at the head for quality and workmanship, as it is made by the latest 
process sheeting, and purifying wax, and will defy competitors in its 
Send for Sample and Catalog, and be your own judge. 
Friend Bee Keeper, now is \he time for you to send in your wax and ha 


urity. 


AX A SPECIALTY. 


ve it worked into 


uality aud 


WORKING 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR BEESWAX Cash, 32c; trade, 33c. Impure wax 
>. 


AUGUST WEISS, Greenville, Wis. 
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Please Mention the Bee Journal 


when writing 


Advertisers ««x«« 
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should be ashamed if I had to call the insnec- 
tor to treat my bees.) 

I closed my hives with a block in front of 
the bottom entrance and put wire-cloth over 
the l-inch hole in the middle of the front, 
fastening the bottom-boards and covers with 
ecrew-eyes and nails and wire, then loaded 
them upon a sleigh with the hive backs to the 
center, and two hives high, the frames being 
crosswise of the sleigh. They came through 
in good condition and seem to be wintering 
as well as can be desired, in the house-cellar 
here. (I moved themabout 50 miles during 
November.) 

We bave had the most severe winter here up 
to date that I can remember, the thermometer 
having reached 40 degrees below zero all 
around us, andonly two thaws since winter 
began. Howarp H. Hovsse. 

Otsego Co., N. Y., Feb. 6. 


Hard Winter on Bees. 


This is a hard winter on bees, especially for 
those packed on the summer stands, for they 
did not have a flight or even a chance to move 
around since the first partof November. Many 
a day the mercury has dropped below zero, 
and a couple of days as low as 38, and little 
prospects of warm weather at present. I will 
report later how they turn out. 

C. J. OLDENBURG. 

Scott Co., Minn., Feb. 27. 





Loss of Bees 25 Percent. 


I am waiting for suitable weather to over- 
haul the bees; the loss will be heavy this 


time. Colonies in chaff or well-protected are 
all right. Colonies used for queen-rearing 
are gone. About 14 of mine were thus used, 


but good care did not save them. The brood- 

nest was changed towards the place where but 

little honey existed; they consumed all, and 

starved. I place the loss not less than 25 per- 

cent. ’ J. F. MICHAEL. 
Randolph Co., Ind., March 3. 





Bees in Best Condition. 


The good, mild winter still continues with 
us. Since Jan. 1, 1904, my bees have had nice 
flights on 10 days, the last one being on Feb. 
24. All of my bees are in the best convition, 
so far, and lam longing for the time when 
they can be out gathering the first nectar and 
pollen. Wo. STOLLEY. 

Hall Co., Nebr., Feb. 27. 





Early Pollen-Gathering. 


My 13 colonies of bees are safe so far. The 
last 4 or 5 days have been warm, and they 
have been working hard carrying in pollen 
and cleaning up. This has been an open win- 
ter, not much snow and not very cold, but 
rather dry. 

lam busy 'getting hives ready’ for {spring. 
We hope for a good crop, but don’t expect 
anything like last year. The bees gathered 
the first pollen Feb. 25.%; How’s that? 
CH... 2 pA. J. FREEMAN. 

Neosho Co., Kansas, March 1. 





Average Crop Last Season. 


I had 7 colonies of bees last spring. and io 
creased to 16. I run for comb honey exclu 
sively, as there is no sale here for extracted 
honey. From 12 colonies I got 700 pounds of 
comb honey, selling it all at home for 15 cen! 
per pound. There was an average crop 0! 
honey here. 

I use the dovetail and St. Joe hives. | 
pect to increase to 40 colonies this spring. 

A. E. PaTToN 

Lawrence Co., Mo., March 8. 





Bees Show Up Well, Considering. 


At last, on March 2, the bees had a fair!) 
good flight. The temperature in the shac 
was Only 40, but the air was still and the s 
bright. The bees have lost their restlessn¢ 
and show up pretty well, considering * 
severity of the winter. 

I think that the loss about -here has 
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e. for it is not customary to protect the 
I myself have lost no colonies, but I 
several which are in poor shape for 
¢ work. ALLEN LATHAM. 
w London Co., Conn., March 7. 





Great Mortality of Bees. 


ere is a great mortality among the bees of 

oeality,as they bave not had a good 

t since last fall. We have lost 15 out of 

54 colonies so far, and more are slowly dying 
" dysentery. C. A. Buncu. 

(Saint Joseph Co., Ind., March 14. 





Bees Wintering Well. 


Bees fare wintering well in this vicinity, 
with daily flights since Feb. 29. The longest 
periods between flights this winter was 15 
days in December, 19 in January, and 17 in 
February. They are visiting the water- 
troughs freely, and have begun rearing brood. 

I. L. Lyman. 

Lancaster Co., Nebr., March 6. 





Working the Home Market. 


| now have about 250 colonies of bees, well 
graded Italians. My honey crop for 1903 was 
12,000 pounds, about half comb and half ex- 
tracted. I sold it in the home market at a net 
price of 9 cents a pound. Those bee-keepers 
who produce a few thousand pounds, or a few 
hundred pounds, can’t do better than work 
their home market. Lon Rosson. 

Ellis Co., Texas, March 9. 


Suppose you tell us your method of work- 
ing the home honey market, Mr. Rosson.— 
EDITOR. | 








Good Report on Wintering. 


§1 We wish to report that our bees are having 
a grand flight to-day. and have wintered well 
out-doors this winter, while the thermometer 
has registered, from December 15, 1903. up to 
Feb. 22, 1904, all the way from 10 to 39 de- 
grees below zero. 

Nov. 1 we packed 95 colonies in planer shav- 








Langstroth on the 
xk Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest ‘Edition. 





_ This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with beés. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 


Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


45000 TREES 


4424 146 Erie Street, 





200 varieties. Also Gr 
ed stock. Genuine, cheap, C4 currants mailed for 
10¢. Desc. price list free. LEWIS ESCH, Fredonia, Nz ¥- 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


This is the Limit 


A Hot Water, Self-Regulating, 50 egg 
® Incubator $4.50, $3 and up for 
~ Brooders. Allon30 DAYS’ TRIAL, 

No agents. oy no middiemen’s 

profits. See catalogue for “100% Hatches.’’ Write 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY., Box 53, Springfield, Ohie 


“reuse mention Bee Journai when writune 











The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side, 











HOWARD M. MELBEE, 
HONEYVILLE, O. 








(Tuts CuT ts Tux FULL S1ZE OF THE KNIFE.) 
Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 


address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle, It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. AUn- 





derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 


shown here, 


The Material eritering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged ort of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
raat every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 


rrode, 


The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 


back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finisb of the handle as described 


It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
er will never recover it; but ifthe “Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
vner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try to er the name and ad- 


, would destroy the xnife. If traveling, and you meet wit 


a serious accident, and are so for 


te as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
f death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
‘oa son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 


.me of the recipient on one side? 
The accompanying cut 
eautiful knife, as th~ “ f 


ives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
ovelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
ending us 1@REE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.).) We will club the Novelty 
: ournal for one year, both for $2.00. 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO, 


57 Please alloy’ bout two weeks for your kuife order to be filed. 


and the Bee J 


Chicago. Ill 





ings, of which we have to-day 90 boiling-over 
colonies. We lost one >y starving, and four 
were queenless. How ie that? 


R. H. Scumiprt Co. 
Sheboygan Co., Wis., Feb. 28. 





Worst Winter in 25 Years. 


This has been the worst winter on bees for 
a quarter of acentury. They have been ,un- 
able to gef out of their hives in safety since 
last October. Evan E. Epwarps. 
Madison Co., Ind., March 12. 


Thinks the Bees Will Winter. 


I put 66 colonies in a bee-house, all in good 
shape and well supplied with honey, and I 
apes they will get through the winter all 
right. 

My honey crop was not very large last sea- 
son; I had 1500 pounds of extracted honey. 
Last year was too wetand cold for bees. I 
had so many weak and queenless colonies. I 
hope this spring will be better, 

MatTH Fisca. 

Sheboygan Co., Wis., March 8. 





Flying From All Hives. 


I have not been able to see how the bees 
wintered, but the folks say the air is full of 
them the days they could fiy out, and that 
they were flying from all the hives; but I will 
find out when the weather will permit me to 
go out-of-doors. D. C. McLzop. 

Christain Co., Ill., March 10. 


Wintering in a Bee-Cave. 


I have a cave dug in a side hill, with double 
doors, and about as nearly air-tight as I can 
make it. It is 9x8x16 feet. have 38 colo- 
nies in it, and they appear to be wintering in 
fine shape. I go in and shut the door and 
they seem to be perfectly quiet. 


C. J. BARBER. 
Monona Co., Iowa, March 3. 





The German Steam Wax-Press. 


I notice on page 104, how Mr. Rauchfuss 
set fire to his honey-house by melting wax on 
a stove, while others melt their wax out-of- 
doors. Now] advise them all to get a German 
steam wax-press, and melt their wax by steam, 
then they can work in the house, and no dam- 
age done. I have tried itand would not do 
without one. Wo. Lake. 

San Diego Co., Calif., Feb. 28. 


Report for Last Season. 


I have a small apiary, and am wintering 60 
colonies, mostly Italians. I use the St. Joe 
hive. My crop, last year, from 45 colonies, 
was 4200 pounds of section and box honey, 
2300 pounds of extracted honey, and 60 
pounds of wax. I also have 50 hives filled 
with 50 extracting combs for swarms the com- 
ing season. F. G. ASHBAUGH. 

Livingston Co., Mo., Feb. 20. 


Looks Unfavorable for Honey. 


We have had only 144 inches of rain. It 
looks the most unfavorable fora honey crop 
I’ve ever seen it at this date. However, we 
have about § tons of last year’s crop left, and 
also 4or5 tons of the season farther back. 
We are selling itat 7 and 9 cents, according 
to quality. 1 left them 40 to 60 pounds to the 
colony; that ought to pull them over all 
right. C. W. Dayton. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., Feb. 18. 


Complaining Does No Good. 


Dead as a door-nail! And I had gone to 
special pains to protect them for the winter. 
I have for years left them on thesummer 
stands, and by leaving plenty of stores, coy- 
ering the hives with old carpets and blankets, 
and afterward turning over them a large box, 
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I have never before failed to winter them 
nicely. 

But this 20 degrees below was too much for 
them! 

I imagine others have met with equally de- 
pressing experiences, and that soon they’ll 
begin to ** holler.’’ 

lf so, it will mean a short honey crop, inci- 
dent to lack of bees. 

But it’s no use—the only way is to start 
fresh and build up quickly, ready for white 
clover season, at least. 

Certain it is that complaining and ‘‘ cuss- 
ing’’ one’s luck does nogood. Pitch in and 
win! Dr. PEIRO. 

Cook 


Co., Ill., Feb. 24. 





Some Experiences with Bees. 


In 1902 I brought my 52 colonies of bees out 
of the cellar on March 24. They were all 
alive, but 4 were queenless, and I sold one, 
leaving me 47 colonies. I fed about 25. It 
was a cold spring which prevented swarming 
until June 18, when I had the first swarm. In 
the fall [ had 100 colonies, but decreased them 
to 66, then the cold November days stopped 
me from this work. 

In 1903 I brought out some of my bees on 
March 13, and the balance March 18. They 
were all healthy, and I sold one colony. It 
was another cold and wet spring. The only 
colony that ever died from starvation for me 
was my first one—a second swarm—I bought 
on June 5, I8S89. But I nearly lost one last 
spring. One morning I saw dead bees in the 
entrance, and on opening the hive I noticed 
bees between the brood-frames. They soon 


began to move slowly, so I hastily made sugar 


syrup and sprinkled some over them; ina 
short time bees were seen in the entrance, but 
this caused robbing, so I put them back into 
the cellar for 5 days. After all, I took about 
60 pounds of comb honey from them. 

My tirst 2 swarms appeared on June 21. 
Then about 10 came that could be hived sepa- 
rately, but the hottest day they clustered to- 
gether—how many? Say from 15 to 17 
swarms. I hived them in 7 hives and gave to 
some 1 super, aod to others 2. The next day 
I heard, ** Bees are swarming!’ My answer 





Zam WEAK #—™. 


AS. EYES AP 
eS Eee 


AT HOME. 
GUARANTEED 


Cataracts, Granulated Lids, Inflammation, 
Eye Growths, Optic Nerve Diseases, Failing 
Eyesight and all eye diseases can be cured 
without the knife at home at little cost and 
no pain by the 2 

— a =~ 

Chilian Eye Treatment 

Our sytem saves vou money. Nothingtopay for but actual 
medicines used. Complete new scientific outfit FREE for 
applyingthe medicinetotheeye. Faves half of it. Does the 
work as wellagapurse. A guarantee to cure or money back 
That's the way we do business. F ine illustrated boc k FREE 
It tells the story. Send no money, but describe your case. 


Chillan Remedy Co., 67 G Street, Bushnell, lilinois 























Plerse mention Bee Journal when writing 





LICE SAP LIFE 


That’s how they live and thrive, 
You can’t have healthy, profitable 
fowls or stock and have lice too, Let 


Lambert’s Death to Lice 


take care of the verminand you will 
be more busy taking care of the pro- 
fits. Makes sitting hens comfortable. 
Sample 19 cents; 100 oz., $1.00 by ex- 
? press. “Pocket Book Pointers” free, 


\ ro” D J. Lambert, Box 797, Apponaug, R. |. 
Please mention Kee Journal wnen wmtinge 























An ideal hedge as a wind break or fence. 
Will turn any kind of stock. Bears fruit 
equal to currants for making jelly or wins 
Beautiful when trimmed as an ornamental 
hedge. Hardy, grows fast, crows anywhere 
in any soil. Free catalogue gives full 
description. One rod for 25c, postpaid. 
The Gardner Nursery Co. 
Box 715, Osage, Ia. 


Please mention Bee Journas when wriung 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 








Dr. Miller's New Book 


‘ree as a Premium tor Sending Two 
New Subscribers. 





The book contains 328 pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with gold 


letters and design; it is printed on best book-paper, and illustrated with 
over 100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller himself. 


It is unique in this regard. 


The first few pages of the new book are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he happened to get into 
bee-keeping. Seventeen years ago he wrote a small book, called ‘“‘A Year 
Among the Bees,”’ but that little work has been out of print for a number 


of years. 


While some of the matter used in the former book is found in 


the new one, it all reads like a good new story of successful bee-keep- 
ing by one of the masters, and shows in minutest detail just how Dr. Mil- 


ler does things with bees. 


HOW TO GET A COPY OF DR. MILLER’S 
“FORTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES.” 


The price of this new book is $1.00, post-paid; or, if taken with the 
WEEKLY American Bee Journal for one year, BorTH will be sent for $1.75. 
Or, any present regular subscriber to the American Bee Journal 
whose subscription is paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Miller’s new 
book free as a premium for sending us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year with $2.00. This is a magnificent offer, and should 


be taken advantage of at once. 


For many of our readers it is not only an 


easy way to earn a copy of the book, but at the same time they will be 
helping to extend the subscription list of the old American Bee Journal, 
and thus aiding also in spreading the best kind of apicultural information 
among those who would be successful bee-keepers. 

Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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was: ‘‘Q, that is one of thoseI hived yesier. 
terday!’? They went about 25 rods south 
into a neighbor’s lot. I gave up hiving them, 
as it was a very hot day, and, being a wea, 
person, I considered my life worth more than 
the bees. 

That afternoon the lady came to tell me the 
bees left there, and settled in a small oak-tree 
in my lot. I took a hive and one super to the 
place and shook the bees from the limb to the 
ground. They all went into the hive. I then 
increased the supers to 3, each containing 32 
17¢ inch sections, and they filled them all. 

‘To make a long story short, I will say about 
21¢ prime swarms clustered on a cherry-tree, 
They didn’t wait until I came with a hive, but 
said, ‘‘Good-bye.”’ I was glad of it, because 
the honey makes too much work. All after- 
swarms must go back where they come from, 


Let me tell you an incident relating toa 
swarm that came out one sultry day. I went 
out into the yard with a pail of water to keep 
them from clustering on the grape-arbor. | 
didn’t wear a veil, and this was the first time 
that bees ever made me retreat to the house. 
After putting on various articles to keep out 
bees, I heard a cry from the hen that was im- 
prisoned ip the yard so her young chickens 
might eat the millers and other insects from 
the grass and around the bee-hives. She was 
trying to escape through the laths on the box, 
so I overturned it and found her almost com- 
pietely covered with bees. She ran this way 
and that way. Finally we got her inotoan 
empty hay-barn, where we caught her, and 
my daughter took 8 stingers out of her head. 
The young chickens got’ Stung more or less 
also, but since I have them in tbe garden the 
bees and I are troubled less with millers. And 
the chickens don’t eat the queen or bees as 
some fear, and have asked Dr. Miller about it 

I decreased my colonies from 102 to 53, and 
brought them into the cellar on December 4. 
I have packed 5495 pounds of No.1 white 
clover honey in shipping-cases holding 24 sec- 
tions. I had an offer of 9 cents per pound, 
prompt acceptance, in December. 

In 1901 I sold my honey for 13 cents per 
pound, and in 1902 I sold 3020 pounds of 
white clover honey at 13‘¢ cents per pound, 
and 200 pounds of fall honey at 12 cents per 
pound. They came from Green Bay, a dis- 
tance of 16 miles, with a team, and took all 
on one load. I also sold 100 pounds at 14 
cents‘per pound. This company called for 
my honey before I had started packing. Af- 
ter some corresponding I came down from 13 
cents to 11 cents per pound, and asked if that 
suited them ; but no answer. Now, a bee-keeper 
in Illinois was angry that some sold their 
honey for 10 cents per pound. After selling 
it at 9 cents, and casing it, how much money 
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Cover design of the free catalog issued 
the Scott Incubator Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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eft? Or if a bee-keeper can’t sell his honey 

ill, what shall he do with it? 
wrote to a bee-keeper that he was lucky to 
e no room to store his honey. He had told 

» that he sold hiscomb honey for 11 cents 

i extracted for 7 cents per pound. I just 
a letter from him saying, ‘‘ The store- 

eper hasall my honey on hand yet; 3500 
ounds of comb and 800 pounds of extracted.”’ 

| sell my extracted honey at home for 8 
ents a pound, but it is selling slowly. 

There has been some talk about eating 
oney. leat more than 100 pounds a year, 
ind never touch anything sour. 

A farmer bee-keeper has a book in which I 
found the following advice: ‘* Paint your hives 
+ weeks before hiving a swarmin them; bees 
don’t like thesmell of the hives.’’ I know bet- 
ter. When painting wagons, bees visited me, 
and I have painted bee-hives inside and out, 
and hived swarms in them the next day. 

When giving up my trade—wagon-maker— 
| had some 7-inch basswood on hand. I made 
supers from them and I also have a few hives 
from basswood lumber. They won’t warp 
any more than pine, and last as long when 
kept painted. 

The first swarms I ever hived was on June 
93,1890. The queen piped on July 4, which 
meant that the second swarm would come on 
July 7. I wrote this to the American: Bee 
Journal before, and have known it over 50 
years, so Dr. Miller may answer to those who 
have but a few colonies: When your queens 
have piped 3 evenings, you will be sure to 
have the second swarm the next day; and 
not: If you hear your queens pipe to-night, 
watch for swarms to-morrow. It takes too 
much time to watch for queen-piping for those 
who have so many bees. Why didn’t Mr. 
Hasty tell Dr. Miller about this queen-piping? 

I extracted my unfinished sections, put them 
intoa box, and then gave them to the bees 

and let them clean them out slowly. 
Wma. DUESCHER. 

Brown Co., Wis., Jan. 29. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Michigan.—The Northern Michigan bee-keep- 
ers will hold their aunual convention March 
30 and 31, 1904, in the Montague Hall, 127 Front 
St., Traverse City, Mich. 

Geo. H, KIRKPATRICK, Pres. 

Rapid City, Mich. 


Utah.—The spring convention of the Utah 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will ve held April 5, 
at 10 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. Among other im portant 
questions to be considered will be the World’s 
Fair, our State Fair, and the Portland Fair of 
1905. Wealso desire to formulate some plan, if 
possible, to further increase the fraternal in- 
terest for the mutual benefit of our bee-keepers. 
We cordially imvite all bee-keepers to be pres- 
ent. We also invite them without delay to send 
in their views on these and other topics. The 
convention will be held in the City and County 
building, in Salt Lake City. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. E.S. Lovzsy, Pres. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
Send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 

















—WE ARE— 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE WEST 


for complete line of 


Be6-Kespers Supplies. 


Send for our large illustrated Catalog. 
ress, 


Add 
LEAHY MFG. GO., Dept. A, 
730 South 13th St., OMAHA, Nebr. 


2A13t Piease mention the Bee Journal. 


FOR SALE. 


) colonies or over, with sufficieut combs for 
racting; lot of extra hives ard cther para- 
rnalia. Light honey-house, 8x12 feet. Ata 

rgain. Quick sale desired om account of 
og aways. Call ou or address, 

E 5S: ARKEY, 1126 Benson Ave. Evanston, Ill. 
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“TELEPH ONE FACTS FOR 

FARMERS” 
a book of meaty telephone information giving just 
what the farmer wants to know about phones. A 
“straight from the shoulder” talk: A book that 


will post you how to buy right. Sent free if you 
ask for book F.4 Address nearest office. 





Stromberg-Carison Tel. Co., Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, Ul, 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


me Glal 
Heat 





That’s what 
you get when your 
incubator is fitt and 
governed with the Compound 


ACME REGULATOR 


Catalog of Lamps, Incubator sup- 


plies. free. Ask about plans for 
building machines at cost. 
TheH.M.Sheer Co., Box 25 
Quincy, I. 





“ease mention Kee Journal when writing 


Chunk Honey For Sale 


Write for prices. 


ROBERT PROVAN, Rt.3, Traer. lowa 


1LA2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


2000 pounds Extracted Choice 
OP ale Clover HONEY in cases of 
two €0 1b. cams each; 8c per 
pound; twu caus or more, 7%c per pound. 
DANIEL S,. KITSON. 
11A4t R.F.D. No.1, East JorDAN, MICH, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Wholesale Honey. 


We need a few thousand pounds more of 
Comb Honey for our trade in Kansas City 
and Omaha. Apy person, any wheré, who 
wants to caso up his Honey Crop at a whole- 
sale price, we would be pleased to hear from, 
with complete description and lowest price 
delivered to their depot. West of Kansas City 
and Omaha it should be in car-lots. 


Tuos. C. Stantey & Son, Manzanola, Colo. 


WANTED 


In no-drip shipping-cases. Also Amber Ex- 
tracted in a or cans. Quote yg bey rice 
delivered Cincinnati. The Fred W. Muth 

32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati. OHIO 




















FANCY 


come HONEY 





A Celluloid Qusen- Button is = very 
tty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller to 
aig wear on his coat-lapel. It of- 
ten serves to introduce the 
subject of honey, avd ‘re 
quently leadstoasale ~ 
The picture shown herewita 
is a reproduction of a motto 
queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee- rs. Ithas 
a Le thyy —_ yng my! a 
fasten it. Price, by ma cents; two for : 
or 6 for 25 cents. all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 








A Life Sacrificed. 


Russell, Kans., Feb. 4, 1904. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TEL. Mr. Co., 
Gentlemen :— Chicago, Ill. 

I am working a great deal this winter, work- 
ing up telephone lines. I have been handling 
the and the telephones, aud would 
like to make a deal with you for 25 or 50 of your 
telephones. Would send cash with order or as 
soon as received. I could give you .atisfactory 
references. I mean business aud will deal with 
you if prices suit me. I would want prices on 
four or five bar 1,600 ohm bridging instruments. 

One of my boys was working ov my farm in 
Pawnee Co., Kan., 15 miles trom the doctor. He 
was taken sick with appendicitis, and if I could 
have had a telephone there I might have gotten 
a doctor in time to have saved his life. So you 
will see I know the importance of having tele- 
phones in the country and have worked up a 
telephone line on my farm to town and am now 
working up some lines in Russell County. Am 
doing this work not so muck for —_— but 
in time of need. Respectfully, W. W. Cook. 


OUR TEN-THOUSAND DOLLAR 


Bee-Keepers’ Supply Mauufacturine Piant is 
ready for business. Send for Price List. 
ONDENG MFG. CO. 


147-149 Ced:r Lake Road, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 











Cuicaco, March 8.—It is difficult to get more 
than 12c per pound for any lot of white comb 
honey, with sales chiefly at llc; even at this 
price it does not work off as fast as owners wish 
it would. Selections in the most desirable 
grades bring a little higher price in small quan- 
tities; off grades sell at 1@2c per pound less. 
Extracted honey plentiful and slow of sale; 
white brings 7c; amber, 5@6c, according to 
quality and style of package. Beeswax active 
at We. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 19.—The honey market 
continues to be dull, and if anything the prices 
on comb honey are lOwer; concessions are 
made on bigger lots. I quote: fancy white 
comb from 12%@l4c. Sales on extracted are 
made at the following prices: Amber, in bar- 
rels, 54@5c; in cans,}¢c more; alfalfa, water- 
white, 6@6%c; strictly white clover, for extra 
fancy,74@8c. Beeswax, 30c. 

cc. H. W. Weber. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 9.—There has not been 
much change siuce last quotations on comb 
honey. Small lots have been arriving freely, 
but principally of poor quality, and have been 
sold at whatever the commission man could get 
for them, ranging from 10c up. We quote fancy 
comb honey, 14@15c; No.1, at 12@13c; amber, 
at10@lic. Extracted honey, white, at 7%@8c; 
amber, 6@7c; Southern, 5@6c, according to the 
package. Beeswax selling readily at3ic. We 
are producers of honey but do not handle on 
commission. Wo. A. SELSER, 


CINCINNATI, Mar. 4.—The demand for honey 
is brighter than it has been iu the past 60 days. 
We continue to offer amber extracted in barrels 
at 54 @6\éc, according to quality. White clover 
extracted is a drag on the market at 64@8\c in 
barrels andcans. Comb honey seems to be re- 
viving at 13%@l15c for faucv. 

Bees wax, 30c. Tue Frep W. MutsH Co, 


AvBany, N. Y., Feb. 1.—Honey demand very 
light. Prices of comb honey are largely now 
what the buyers will offer—from 10@15c. We 
look for better demand when weather is 
warmer. Extracted doing some better at 7c 
for white, 64%c for mixed, and 54%@6c for dark 
and buckwheat. Beeswax, 28@3%c. 

H.R. Wricenut. 

Boston, March 7.—The condition and price 
of the market on honey has not altered. Strictly 
fancy Eastern honey is scarce. Western honey 
will not bring as muchhere. We quote fancy 
white in glass-front cases at l6c; No.1, at 15c. 
Supply is ample, and demand light at this time. 
Extracted, water-white, 8c; light amber, 7@8c; 
with but little call for dark Florida. 

BLAKE, Scott & Ler. 


Kansas City, Feb. 24.—There is no change 
in the price of comb honey; thesupply is large. 
The receipts of extracted are large aud the de- 
mand very light. The market priceis: Fancy 
No. 1, comb, 24-section cases, $2.25; No. 2 stock, 
$2.00. Extracted, white, per pound, 6@6%c; am- 
ber, 5% @6c. Beeswax, 30c. 

C. C. CLemons & Co, 

New York, March 7.—The market on comb 
honey is decidedly dull. There is some demand 
for white honey, but prices are ruling rather 
low. Wequote fancy at 13@14c; No. 1, at 12c; 
amber, at lic, and in round lots even these pri- 
ces have to be shaded in order to effect sales. 
There is no demand at all for dark and buck- 
wheat comb btoney, and it looks as if some of it 
would have to be carried over. We quote nomi- 
nally at 9@10c per pound. 

There is a fair demand for extracted honey, 
at irregular prices, fancy white bringing 64@7c; 
light amber, 54% @oc; other grades, 5@5%c; and 
Southern, common to fair, 50@&55c per gallon. 
Beeswax firm at from 29@30c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


San FRANCISCO, March 9.—White comb, 1-1b. 
frames, 114@12c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, 
white, 54@5c; light amber, 44 @4%c; amber. 
3%@4\%c; dark amber, 34@3\c. Beeswax, good 
to choice, lig ht, 2744@29%c; dark, 25@26c. 

Trade is rather slow. Asking prices remain 
much the same as for some time past, but 
wholesale transfers are difficult to effect at full 
current figures. Offerings of bota c: mb and 
extracted are sufficiently large to admit of con 
siderable activits. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILLs 


199 SOUTH WATER ST. 
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The Best Bee-Goods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
- the chances are that they are not 

° If you buy of us you 

iil mot be (lisappointed. 
We are uncdersold by no 
ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginners. 


THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


W. M. GerrisuH, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catal pone, 
Order of him and save the freig 











c'ease mention Bee Jonmal when writing, 





i NEW YORK 


“2 Manufactures and carries in steck every 
artice a bee- on uses, BEES AND 

“) QUEENS IN SEA 
A piaries—Glen Cove, ” I. Catalog free. 





ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies Galore. 


Catalog Free. 
A No. 1 Smoker by mail, $1. 








Bees, Honey and Beeswax bought and sold 
for cash. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 
1 ALTA Sita, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal] when writing. 


CAPT. J. E. HETHERINGTON’S BEES 


FOR SALE—600 colonies from the Virginia 
ap aries belonging to the estate of the late 
Capt. J. E. Hetherington. These bees are Car- 
niolans, bred from carefully selected queens, 
are perfectly healtny, and in the Hetherington- 
Quinby hive. They have had the personal care 
of Capt. we 4 For further informa- 





tion address, H. HETHERINGTON, 
After April Ist, Pe nes - iz 
HARDESTY, Ww arren Co., VA A3t 





Bee-Ranch For Sale. 


20 acres of land, all in grain; small house, 
barn, workshop, and 100 colonies of bees for 
sale. As I wish to go into other business I will 
sell cheap for cash. It isa good location—al 
talfa and white clover. Write to 


D. RANNELLS,. 


12A2t LITTLE SHASTA, Siskiyou Co., CALIF. 


B88 88888995 99 9S 9S ISIS ISS 


Bee-Supplies ! é 


G. B. Lewis Co’s Goods. 
aoe 
Don’t Wait Any Longer to Buy. 


Big Discount for Orders Now. 
= eS 


Write us to-day and say what you 
want, and get our prices. New catalog 
of 84 pages; it is free. 

We also handle the famous 


Hoosier Incubators and Brooders. 
C. M. Scott & Co. 


1004 East Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


FENCE! maces: 
¥ MADE. Bull 


Chicken- 
ht. ate to the a at at Wholesale 


ey arranted. 
COILED SPRING runcn fo," 
Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


39E26t Please mention the Bee Journal 














Sseeeeeeeneegeeegaanaeees 


i Dadant’s Foundation 32! : 


é We Guarantee Satisfaction. Wstmore can anzbod 





PURITY, aches, | 
No SAGGING, No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


W Because it has always given better satis- 
hy does it sell SO well ? faction than any other. Because in 
26 years there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Rewised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED at all times. 
DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 














ate a ae ae ate ae a ate a a ae a aa ae 





See 
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